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Editorial | 

A DEPARTURE from our usual custom has been made-in our 
devotional page this month, following out the general line of 
the articles. “The -lattet deal with the personal 
religious life of the missionary, and the subjects 
suggested for prayer and thanksgiving to the same, 
Whereas formerly our readers have been called upon to pray for 
others, this month they are asked to pray for themselves. And’ 
it is right. that they should do so; one cannot help to carry the 
burdens of others (even though his help takes merely the form 
of praying for them) unless he himself is in close touch with 
God. So for one month of the twelve the range of vision is 
limited. We venture to think, however, that to those who use 
the sanctuary this month a deep and wonderful spiritual truth 
will emerge from the remote into a vivid consciousness, for 
they will find that the page will lead to more prayer for others 
than that-of any ptevious number has done. ‘The very act of 
asking for these great gifts for ourselves will suggest some one: 
else whom we should like to have receive them too; tlie 
suggestion of that some one will lead to thoughts of other things 
we should like him to have, and these Ghonghts will themselves 
become prayers. No é¢rwe prayer for one’s own self can fail to 
carry. him to prayer for his neighbors, Knowing this we have 
been consistent in making every petition a personal one, and: 
that in the face of great temptations. _ For who can read Bishop. 
Tucker’s really wonderful -and imspirmg sermon without 
wishing to use it as a basis of thanksgiving for what God has 
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done for the nations of the world and of prayer that He will 
stir into activity the passive potency of the. Church in our 
home lands as well as increase day by day the great blessings 
He has already granted in the various missionary fields? And 
surely Mr. Pettus inclines us to pray for workers among the 
Mohammedans of China and the bringing of these people to God 
through Christ. ‘These two—to mention no others. Yet, as we 


say, we have not included them. What will our readers do? — 


* 

WE believe it to be the almost universal experience of 
missionaries that the first two years of life in the foreign field is 
a most difficult period in the maintenance of 

the spiritual life. It may seem strange at 

first that this is so, for the new candidate 
comes with a clear knowledge of his call to a great task. He 
is not afraid of hardship, because he expected it when he 
accepted the call. He does not expect an easy time ; rather the 
reverse. He has planned, perhaps for years, to get to the 
mission field, and he feels that once there he will be able to 
live a life of deep spirituality without much effort, whereas 
perhaps in the home land he has had a constant struggle. Why 
is it then that the first years are of such difficulty? We would 
say that there are a variety of reasons. First, the con- 
ditions are strange, and an entirely new adjustment to circum- 
stances is necessary. Then, although coming to proclaim the 
Gospel to a needy people the new arrival finds himself, when at 
last he is on the field, unable to speak a sentence to the people 
and must remain for months giving his entire time to the difficult 
task of learning a language which is liable to appear at times to 
him an almost impossible task. Another element of the question 
is that the new missionary on the field misses his former environ- 
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ment and the ‘spiritual props’’ he has had at home such as 


the regular church service, old friends and spiritual advisers, 
the many forms of church life and, more than anything, the 
active Christian work that he himself has engaged in and 
the group of people who have depended largely upon him for 
spiritual leadership and assistance. Such stimuli to spiritual 
development are removed and the new stimulus of being 
able to-work among the people does not come to him until 
he has been some time in new surroundings. At this period 
of the missionary’s life he must again take stock of his spiritual 
resources and must fix his faith anew on the Rock that is 
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Immovable. It is hoped that the atticles oni) the devotional life 
found in this number of the RECORDER may be helpful not only 
to those who are older on the field but especially to the newer 
arrivals, of whom there have been so large a number during the 
two or three years past. 
* 
THE problem of the missionary and the claims of his work 
in the hottest period of the year will be upon us when this 
; number of the RECORDER is issued. Many of 
acm our brethren will be solving this by a short 
"period of furlough in some of the sanatoria which 
have been recently opened in various parts of China. Mean- 
while there are others who have found it impossible for them 
to leave the claims of hospital and evangelistic work and who 
will be striving to carry on such work as strength permits. 
It is not easy oftentimes to make the wisdom which the claims 
of health dictates, and the devotion which the work demands, 
square with each other. We shall all confess the necessity 
for a sound mind in a healthy body if our work is to be 
effectual. And for this result an occasional respite from toil 
is imperative. Yet, at the same time, it has been our experi- 
ence that so far as evangelistic work in the ports is concerned, 
larger audiences can be gathered to preaching services through 
the hot months than at any other time of the year, while the 
claims of the sick upon the missionary hospital are certainly 
no less insistent in the summer than at other seasons. When 
mission stations are so adequately manned that a sufficient 
respite from work can be arranged for all the members of the 
staff and work still be effectively carried on, we shall have 
reached the ideal stage of missionary equipment. 
* * 
In this vacation number of the RECORDER we would call 
attention to the work of the Summer Conferences of students 
which are being held in various parts of China 
a bs gd under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
"Association. Four such conferences have been or 
will be held this summer. In June a hundred delegates oc- 
cupied the compound of the Union College at Tungchow, near 
Peking ; it being the first North-China Student Conference. 
In July a similar gathering met at the New Baptist College 
near Shanghai; delegates being present from practically all of 
the Christian schools of higher learning in the two provinces of 
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Chekiang and Kiangst. In September, just prior to the open- 
‘ing of the new term, two conferences will be held in Shantung 
and in Fokien. The purposes of these gatherings of Christian 
students are to deepen the spiritual life of students, to promote 
methods of voluntary devotional Bible study, to train in methods 
of Christian work and lead young men at a critical period in 
their life experience to give their lives to the ministry or to 
other distinctively Christian callings. The three morning hours 
‘of the conference are given to (1) Bible study in small groups, 
(2) a conference on methods, (3) an address on some of the 
fundamentals of Christian character. The afternoons are given 
to social features and to athletics and other forms of relaxation. 
At the twilight hour are held the Life Work Meetings which, 
in similar conferences in Western countries, have proven so 
effective in leading men to give themselves to Christian service 
as pastors, missionaries, or in other forms of direct Christian 
work. These meetings have also been effective in China in 
leading men to decision, and through them many have been 
brought into new experiences in the Christian life. One of the 
most encouraging facts noticeable in these conferences is the 
strong Chinese leadership that is being developed. Many of 
the addresses of power, leading students to decision for deeper 
things and to determination to spend their lives for the 
Kingdom of God in China, are given by Chinese teachers and 
pastors who are giving their lives to Christian effort. The 
results of these student conferences should certainly be to 
strengthen greatly the Christian manhood of our higher institu- 
tions at this critical period in the history of the Church in China. 
* * 

Two events of;considerable interest to missions have been 
proceeding in London during the past month. ‘To one of these, 
the Pan-Anglican Congress, reference has 
already been made in these pages, and we 
hope to be in a position in a subsequent 
issue to give the impression produced by these magnificent 
gatherings upon some of the representatives present from China. 
The other event is the remarkable missionary exhibition or- 
ganized by the London Missionary Society, which has been 
attracting thousands of spectators daily for a period of over one 
month. In one of the largest buildings of London representa- 
tions of the social and religious life and customs of the peoples 
of the world, and of the methods of missionary enterprise, have 
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been given with the most striking results. More than ten thou- 
sand voluntary helpers have been giving their services to the 
exhibition, and one of the most hopeful of all the features is the 
enthusiasm of these helpers. : 

At the opening of the exhibition Mr. Winston Churchill, 
formerly Under Secretary for the Colonies to the British Govern- 
ment and now President of the Board of Trade, delivered a 
notably sympathetic speech, in which he said that every penny 
presented to the cause of missions was a contribution to the 
King’s government. Every penny spent by the missions saved 
the spending of pounds to an administration, for missions brought 
peace and law and order. 

The educative force represented by these two events herein 
referred to must surely be of direct and lasting benefit to the 
cause of Christian missions. | 

* 

THE following is a translation of the interesting preface 
. written by H. E. Tuan Fang, the Viceroy 
of the Liangkiang, for the Chinese edition 
of Green’s Short History of the English 
People, prepared by Dr. W. E. Macklin. The Viceroy says:— 


Uicerop Tuan Fang 
and the Constitution. 


If you desire to learn the reason of a country’s good or bad 
government, her prosperity or decline, it is preferable to study 
history rather than laws and ordinances.- Laws and ordinances 
are written after the fact. For instance, you look at the ocean or 
the great river and see the rushing waves, but do not see the source 
or destination. But in history the abilities of men and the char- 
acter of the administration, whether good or bad, are clearly 
discerned. The ease or difficulty of establishing the government 
teaches us the advantage or otherwise of the laws and regulations 
that have been used. . . Our Confticius visited seventy countries 
and secured their books, but sighed because the documents of Sung 

and Ki were deficient through the decadence of these places. 
_ Great was the historical sense of the sage. . . Later historians were 
infinitely his inferiors. 

A few years ago I received the Imperial command to look into 
the matter of constitutional government and went from East to 
West, rounding the globe. In the various civilized countries my 
object was to select and compare their constitutions. Arriving in 
London I saw the excellent order of the constitution in ruler and 
people. In Japan’s reformation she got much from England. Much 
more will our country by and by take England for her model. 
Though my home-coming was hurried and I hardly saw ‘one stripe 
of the tiger’ yet on train and steamer my writers and translators 
read the customs and the laws. In my own heart I pondered and 
sighed ‘what a pity I do not know how the weaving was done and 
what were the struggles involved in this perfection’. Occasionally 
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one would explain to me, but I got only the chaff and the dregs. 
I ruminated, but hopelessly let it pass with a feeling of inadequacy. 
Now comes Dr. Macklin’s translation of Green’s History of the 
English People for a thousand years to show me the myriads of 
threads of politics and religion, the origin of the races and tribes, 
the losses and gains to constitutional government, the abilities of 
the men of the church, and the strong or weak foreign policy. 


Truly Green is a great historian. 
Latterly young patriots all talk of a constitution, but they are 


ignorant of the principles of selection and know not what to follow 
or avoid in history, what to choose or refuse of custom. They 
would throw away the ancient as useless and follow only the new. 
This is to be as the ‘dreamer of Han Yan’ awaking and forgetting 
his destination and being laughed at as a failure. Excellent is the 
word of Dr. Macklin :—‘ If you desire to establish a constitution 
you must follow England. To follow England you must read 
English history.’ It provides both the model and the materials 
and is a stream profitable to follow. . . . I write this preface there- 


fore with great pleasure. 
* * * 


| Crist said: ‘‘I came not -to send peace, but a sword.” 
“And wherever the Gospel has come, with its overturnings, its 
establishment of new forces, its uprooting of 

oe long cherished beliefs and implanting of new 
"ideas, it has inevitably been a disturbing factor. 
And education is in many respects the right hand of missions. 
It exposes false learning, holds up new ideals, and, at the same 
time, unless rightly directed and controlled, leads to dangerous 
revolution. Hence it is not strange that there is coming into 
existence throughout China, and especially among the younger 
men, a feeling of discontent which is being begotten of the 
new education. One great trouble is that the new is not yet 
properly focalized before their mental vision, nor properly 
tempered with wisdom. They are turning away from the past, 
but to what? They are turning away from the old, and it is 
beyond question that the missionary more than any one else is 
responsible for this unrest. Not that he desires it, but it is an 
inevitable concomitant in heathen lands of the Gospel which he 
preaches. If only he can make this a divine discontent, which 
. Shall issue, not in envy and hatred and pride, but in a desire 
for the best that the world can give or that God has furnished, 
then the issue will be blessed, even if it comes through pain. It 
is the province of the missionary not first to make the people 
dissatisfied with the old, but to show them something so much 
more valuable that the old shall no more seem precious simply 
because it is old. He must implant within them what Chalmers 
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called ‘‘The Expulsive Power of a New Affection.’’ And 
where this is done, the old, as such, must perforce go. But in 
the going out of the old and the coming in of the new, what 
throes, what convulsions must necessarily be experienced. 

* * * 

OWING to the increasing pressure on our columns it has 
been decided to modify the custom of issuing a monthly list 
of Books in Preparation. The full list will here- 
after appear quarterly, and, in order to secure a 
prompt announcement of new works being under- 
taken, a list of these will be published monthly for the informa- 
tion of translators. It is also desired to revise the old list 
since it is understood that some of the names on this list signify 
rather an honourable ambition than actual work in preparation, 
and that in other instances no progress is being made. We 
suggest that it would be well in such instances for translators 
to arrange to have their names taken from this list for the . 
time being, since, it may be, their inability to proceed with 
the work they have announced is preventing others who have 
the opportunity from attempting the same work. 

It is a pleasure in this connection to be able to announce 
that Dr. Henry M. Woods’ Commentary on the Analects for schools 
and colleges is now in press and is ex pected to be published 
in the early autumn. | 

* 
WHILE we are on the subject of books, it would seem well 
to make some reference to the very valuable work being carried 
on by Professor De Groot, of Leyden Uni- 
versity. Professor De Groot is doing for 
sata the Religious Systems of China a work simi- 
lar in importance and quality to that undertaken by Professor 
Legge for the Chinese Classics in earlier years. Three volumes 
of this work are already published, and others are still in prep- 
aration; but the prohibitive cost of the volumes (although the 
publication has been subsidized by the Dutch government) 
makes the possession of these books almost an impossibility to 
the missionary. We trust that the publishers will before long 
see their way to reducing the price of this work from its present 
figure of $11.50 per volume, and so make it possible for the mis- 
sionary constituency to gain acquaintance with this exceedingly 
profound and exhaustive contribution to the history of the 
religious life of the Chinese. 


Books in 
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Trust in the Lord with all thine heart... and He shall direct thy paths. 
— Prov. 721. 5 and 6. 


‘* All holiness is contained in two 
points: knowledge of God and knowl- 
edge of self. Lord, make me to know 
Thee and to know myself. The pray- 
er is short, but its meaning is in- 
finite. amar. of God, elevates 
the soul; knowledge of self, humbles 
it. The former lifts it to the abyss of 
Divine perfections ; the latter sinks it 
to its own abyss of nothingness and 
sin, And the great marvel is, that 
this very knowledge of God which 
lifts man up, humbles him at the 
same time by the comparison of him- 
self with God; and self-knowledge, 
while it humbles him, lifts him up by 
necessitating his approach to God as 


the assuager of his misery.’’ 
Grou’s Spiritual Maxims’’, 


PRAY 


For such an arousal of receptivity 
that the Spirit of Manifest Real- 
ity may become a dynamic 
force within you. (P. 422.) 

For the realization that prayer is 
the most important of all your 
duties. (P. 429.) 

For grace to keep your medita- 
tion from degenerating into 
aimless revelry. (P. 430.) 

That all your reading of Holy 
Scripture may reproduce God’s 
thinking in your mind. (P.431.) 

For freedom from all misappre- 
hension as to your life being too 
crowded to admit of time being 
taken for meditation. (P. 434.) 

For grace never to lose the sense 
of the grandeur of Christian 
truths. (P. 435.) 

That the Divine power may ever 
find you a fit channel for the 
putting forth of its mighty 
energies. (P. 437.) 

For the death unto sin, the life 

unto holiness. (P. 439). 

For a fuller recognition of the 

work and place of the Holy 


Spirit in all your mission enter- 
prise. (P. 447.) 

For the spirit of holy optimism 
based upon simple faith and 
trust. (P. 447.) | 


GIVE THANKS 


For all the joys of your mission- 
ary life: 
(a) The feeling that you are 
doing His will. | 
(b) That you are engaged in 
a great work with a 
glorious future. _ 
(c) That you have been allow- 
| ed to see the beginnings 
of the triumph. 
(d) The privilege of having 
seen individual souls 
won to Christ. (P. 428.) 


A PRAYER FOR Gop’s HELP 


O Lord of souls, who hast 
chosen and called me to service 
in Thy Church, give me abun- 
dantly of Thy Holy Spirit and 
use me as it shall please Thee 
for the glory of Thy Name. 
Make my will patient, my con- 
science pure, my temper bright. 
Empty me of self, and fill me 
with the meekness of wisdom. 
Increase my faith, enlighten my 
judgment, stir my zeal, enlarge 
my heart. Let my life enforce 
what my lips utter. Do Thou 
choose for me the work that I do 
and the place in which I do it, the 
success I win, and the harvest I 
reap. Preserve me from jealousy 
and impatience, from self-will 
and depression. Make me faith- 
ful unto death and then give me 
the crown of life. All this I ask 
for Jesus Christ’s sake.—Amen. 
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Contributed Articles 
Axioms of the Spiritual Life 


_ BY REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR CORNABY 


‘HE word axzom is applied either to a self-evident Boao 
. tion, or self-evident principle, also to truths which rest 
irrefrangible evidence. Hooker (in his ‘‘ Ecclesia 
tical Polity’’) uses the phrase ‘‘infallible axioms of sacred 
truth’’. ‘And that there are truths concerning things spiritual 
which may be quoted and taught as definite axioms, no Christian 
will deny. Enveloped in mystery as the universe is, scientists 
have ptobed and demonstrated most of the essential facts that 
concern our practical life with regard tothe material of which 
the univetse is made up and the forces which fill it. And, 
enveloped in mystery as the spifitual world is, we may hope, 
under the guidance of the Spirit of God, and the experiences of 
the prayer-life, to become ‘‘mystics’’ in the old Greek'sense of 
the word musiees, not tevellers in a region of unfocussed 
mystery, but on the contrary, ‘hose who are initiated into mys» 
tery, able to tabulate our knowledge in axiomatic form. — 
With a view to the formation of an all-conquering Church, 
our Lord promised, and His earliest disciples afterwards received, 
in response to whole-souled and united supplication, the Spirit 
of Manifest Reality (Pneuma tees aleethias), Who is also the 
Spirit of Dynamic Force from on high. Thus atose the Church 
of Missionaries, composed of meti of spiritual insight and 
assurance (perceivers and knowers as in St. John’s Epistle), and 
radiators of the indwelling Spiritual Power,—types and patterns, 
in these respects, for all true Church-members, not to say 
‘‘ ministers’? and ‘‘ missionariés’’ in all succeeding ages. For 
the Spirit Who made them such was given to abide on earth. 
That the phrase Preuma tees aleethias may be translated 
‘* Spirit of Manifest Reality,’’ is gathered from the essential 
meaning of the Greek word aleethia and from ott Lord’s 
description of that blessed Spirit. As to the question whether 
Jesus spoke Damascene (Aramaic) or Greek, the reply is, 
“Probably both for the Galileeans of His day were bilingual 


—— 
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in their speech. Whether or not His last discourses were 
uttered in the tongue in which St. John reports them, the 
description of the good Spirit which Jesus gave tallies exactly 
with the word there recorded. In the word a/eethia the a is 
negative, and the rest of the word, familiar to us in the classical 
word Lethe, means ‘that which ts concealed, eluding the 
observation, and also escaping the memory. ‘The disciples had 
shown a rather distressing lack of insight and failure of memory 
with regard to the spiritual side of their Master’s words, and 
the office of the sacred Spirit, to themwards, was that of a 
Teacher-revealer and Remembrancer ( John xiv. 26) and Certifier 
(xv. 26) concerning spiritual things, especially the things of 
Christ. 

We ourselves have been their followers as regards lack of 
insight and failure of memory in their pre-pentecostal days. 
Blessed be God that still patiently abiding wth us, there is the 
same Spirit of Manifest Reality awaiting the arousal of our 
receptivity in order to become wzthin us a Teacher that will 
reveal spiritual facts, a Reminder that will keep those facts 
before our minds, and a Certifier that will satisfy us that we are 
dealing with matter-of-fact Reality. And, what is equally 
important, He is the Spirit of Dynamic Force from on High. 
Possessed of Him, we are to become in very deed Reality- 
graspers and Force-diffusers in a world of spiritual uncertainty 
and moral impotency. | 

Every century has had its own special need of the Spirit, 
and our century has its needs no less than those which preceded 
it. Our age is one of machinery, literal and metaphorical. 
Millions of our countrymen are content with the mechanical 
side of civilisation to the neglect of the worship of God, and 
our Churches and Missions—with their fine plants and premises, 
their well-elaborated organisations and methods—are assailed by 
daily temptations to forget that their sole working-force, and 
their sum-tatal of success, ts prayer-success. 

It is some years since Hyde (in his ‘‘ Outlines of Social 
Theology ’’) launched a new aphorism upon the world: ‘‘ The 
good is the worst enemy of the best ;’’* but of all its numerous 
applications none seems to be more cogent than the one just 
mentioned, The early Church won its great initial triumphs 
with the minimum of apparatus ; and we may win ours too, if 
purged from the fatal heresy of substituting so much excellent 


_ *To be exact, his phrase was: ‘‘ The worst enemy of the better is the good.”’ 
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apparatus for the Power Divine, and so oe ‘work’? for the 
all-essential life of importunate prayer. Otherwise we shall 
have a succession of powerless Power-plants, of prayerless 
Prayer-meetitigs, of missionless Missions, and other good-natured 
shams ; which will amuse the Powers of Darkness, and perhaps 
please ourselves, but will do next to nothing toward overturning 
the exceedingly real forces of evil entrenched and established in 
- the heart of humanity. Oh! our. Lord was right, a thousand 
times right, when He gave as His Last Great Commission the 
injunction (not ‘‘Go ye’’, but) ‘‘ Tarry ye—in ceaseless supplica- 
tion—until ye be endued with power from on high’’. His 
sacred programme was that not until such an essential had 
been grandly fulfilled were any to presume to have any 
commission whatever. His little band obeyed; the Spirit of 
Manifest Reality became a Dynamic Force within them, 
convincing and compelling, wrestling with and overcoming the 
powers of evil wherever they proclaimed that ‘‘ foolish tale’’ 
(see x Cor. i. 21, R. V. marg.), Christ crucified. And our 
pride of modern machinery must not be allowed to exalt us 
above the range of the Apostles’ need of essential equipment. 
The last Commisston still stands written, spite of all 
misquotation. It is nowasthen: ‘‘Tarry ye’’—in strenuous 
and united supplication. | 

With this lengthy, but not un-called-for, introduction let us 
set down a series of elementary axioms, each of which can be 
taught in a junior Sunday-school class, and to our families at 
home ; and may need to be, lest they should grow up unacquaint- 
ed with the principles of an effective Christian career and the 
service of their Master. We ourselves may mourn the lost years 
of life, and with all humility seek an absolute grasp and a 
daily application of such principles of life and work. 


(1). The earth on which we live is suspended in the midst of 
immeasurably vast space, which space is everywhere filled with 
the presence of the Infinite One. So that were we required to 
write down our full address, and not omit the chiefest item of all, 
we should have to set down, not only a certain road in a certain 
town or city and country, but include the all-enwrapping Presence. 
It is in God we live and move and have our being. 


(2). Our food has not merely been bought at various stores 
and procured by the store-keepers from near or far; it has been 
produced under the play of gigantic forces, in beneficent balance, 
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acting upon the ever-wonderful phenomenon of animal and vege- — 
table life, and not to be explained apart from the fact of a kindly 
Creator and Engineer of the Universe. These forces belong to 
Him ; their delicate poise and gentle interworking* are the outcome 
of His wise heart of personal loving kindness. It is thus literal 
matter-of-fact that our whole life is supported upon Divine kind- 
liness translated into nutriment. Our literal life is spiritually 
supported for spiritual ends. And therefore godliness is not an 
optional condition to be attained to by the few; it is a binding 
obligation and privilege that, whether we eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever we do, we should glorify our God. Not to do so is to oppose 
our Maker with the very forces He has lent us, and hence the 
exceeding rascality of sin. } 

(3). The Presence of God everywhere (His omnipresence) is | 
as much a fact as any fact of science ; and to have no realisation of 
that Presence argues that (from neglect of prayer) we have dulled 
an inner sense of ours, naturally belonging to all who are in any 
wise godly. | 

(4). For a soul to commune with its ever-present Father and 
‘Redeemer is as natural as for a little child to converse with his 
father and mother. Not to do so is utterly abnormal. 


(5). The grand message for practical life, declared in the 
Scriptures, is that by a certain soul-attitude toward God, and the 
persevering outflow of soul-energy toward God, there is gained an 
actual addition of dynamic force for the personality, character, and 
conduct.t This is a blessed axiom learned by all who really pray to 
God, especially those who pray in the name of the Redeemer 
Christ. | 

(6). The calmest communion with God is a soul-attitude of 
great blessedness ; but prayer, as distinct from such passive com- 
munion, denotes the definite outgoing of real soul-energy, induced 
by the mighty yearning of the divine Lover of the soul ; and in its 
working (‘‘ The supplication of a soul that is right with God 
availeth much in its working’’, is the axiom of James v. 16) links 
itself to the mighty forces of the Spirit of God, as, on a steamer, the 


*For the subject of the ‘‘ maladjustments ” see an excellent book, ‘“ Evil 
and Evolution ’’ (Macmillan & Co.). 


+ On this point, it may be added that the Science of Comparative Religion 
may be narrowed down to the consideration of the fact that the promise-law : 
- They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ’’ marks off the Book 
that contains it from all the classics of other religions,—where goodness is 
always assumed to be a sort of stock-in-trade bestowed at the start and 
never divinely-augmented afterwards. Hence for sinners and the morally- 

werless there is but one religion in the world—that of the Old and New 
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few pounds of energy put into the wheel of the 8teering-gear become 
translated into hundredweights or tons of steam-power. 
Note. A -meetin properly not only a time of communion with 

God, but of on the part of 

_ (7). Prayer is the chosen channel for the dynamic forces of 
the Spirit of God. Put forth on behalf of the person praying, such 
prayer is always receptive ; put forth on behalf of another person, 
it affords the required facilities for (or becomes a medium for) the 
special play of those divine forces upon the soul of that person. 


(8). It has been amply demonstrated that, in the case of 
those who are spiritually minded, and with whom the praying soul 
has any close affinity, there may be a recognition of the actual 
moment such prayers are offered (geographical distance being no 
drawback whatever); and, under favourable conditions, a distinct 
effect produced upon the mental and physical vigour of the person 
or persons prayed for. But, apart from such a faculty of definite 
recognition (which may involve a special sensitising process), there 
is always an eager of spiritual force in any receptive soul 
prayed for. 


(9). Furthermore, there is a greatly added power in united 
prayer, over and above the power in prayer of souls in unsym- 
pathetic isolation one from another. That being so, the attainment 
of unity of soul—the interfusion of soul-energies in the Love 
Divine—such as was the outcome of the ten days’ united prayer 
which ushered in the first Pentecost, must become the chief enter- 
prise of those to whom the Kingdom of God is the chief business 
of life, as it is normally of every Christian life. 


(10). The true Christian life is the prayer-life. 


Conclusion, It being an axiom that every real prayer, for 

anyone near or far, really gets there, and may quite double the 
working-power of the worker prayed for ; it is perfectly possible, 
and therefore our bounden duty, to enormously increase the 
working-force of our ministry at home, or our mission-staff 
abroad, by multiplying the number of those who will make it 
a definite enterprise to pray constantly and strenuously for the 
various workers for God anear and afar. 
- God is adequate for the sum-total of human need. God’s 
adequacy is at the disposal of a united band of intercessory 
souls. Pentecost is a perfectly normal phenomenon. It has 
appeared historically, and always does and must appear on the 
fulfilment of the axiomatic principles involved. God and we, 
as a praying Church, are adequate to save the world. 
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The Place of Joy and Thanksgiving in 
_ Missionary Work 
BY REV. C. GOODRICH, D.D. 


N one’s outlook on life very much depends on the view point. 
There are at least two ways of looking at the life of a 
missionary. One is that it holds tremendous sacrifices, con- 

stant trials, and intense disappointments. To begin with, all 
one’s dearest ambitions must be surrendered, home ties sundered, 
and a voyage endured that puts the world between one and the 
dear native land. And all for what? ‘To be buried up in some 
remote corner of the planet, to be despised, doubted, perhaps ill- 
treated, possibly martyred. At the best there is a great language 
barrier, and one must stumble and falter and be laughed at 
instead of being eloquent and persuasive, admired and loved. 
Ah! these things are very real. By and by the first converts 
* are gained, and alas! they prove false. (This was the writer’s 
experience.) Strange, uncomplimentary words are heard as one 
walks the street. The years come and the years go. ‘Trials 
are sometimes met that may not be written with pen and ink. 

At length there comes a Boxer experience that rocks one’s 
life to the centre. As a sequela little family is parted, and wife 
and children go to the home land. Two summers and winters 
pass, and the missionary finds a lovely breathing place on the top 
of the world. What long full breaths he takes! And what joy 
he finds between the missionary visits and addresses! One day 
he meets a lang syne friend. Suddenly the question is asked, 
‘‘Are you going again to China? You’re a /foo/, Chauncey, 
you're a fool’’. 

Another view of missionary work. we heard at the first 
China Conference in the closing words of an address which was 
a poem for its beauty. ‘‘It is a work fit for the hands of an 
angel, and it holds a joy fit for the heart of an angel.’’ In 
what startling contrast is this outburst to the gruesome view 
pictured above ? Is it the truth, or is it enthusiasm ? Perhaps it 
is both. It does not deny the trials and the cross, but it seems 
to say that the suffering may be far undervalued by the joy 
which: so far overmeasures and conquers it, and which, it would 
seem, must be filled from some hidden and perennial springs. 
Was it so that the Great Missionary, with the cross before Him, 
could say, ‘‘I delight to do Thy will, O my God’? ? 
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What now may be some reasons for joyiand thanksgiving 
in the missionary work? Shall we mention first this word of 
the Master ? 


IT IS A JOY TO FEEL THAT WE ARE DOING HIS WILL 


We can learn to say, ‘‘I delight to do Thy will, O my 
-God’’. There was a time when we heard the word—addressed 
as it seemed to us—‘‘ Go ye into all the world’’. The message 
grew to be very personal and insistent, almost as if we heard 
the Lord’s own voice calling us ‘*‘far hence to the Gentiles’’. 
It cost some heart-wrenches before we could say, ‘‘ Lo, I come, 
I delight to do Thy will, O my God’’. But ever since it has 
been very sweet to feel that here, in the unterwelt, we were 
doing Fits will. It is indeed a joy fit for the heart of an angel. 

Having heard the Lord’s call, there began to be some new 
stirrings of heart toward our newly adopted country. China 
gained our heart as well as our service, our love with our life, 
and we began to sing, 


‘* Bear me on thou restless ocean, 
Let the winds my canvas swell, 
Heaves my heart with warm emotion, 
While I go far hence to dwell. 
Glad I bid thee, 
Native land, farewell, farewell !’’ 


Since that time, as the years have lengthened into decades, the 
new country has grown more into our heart. Native land is 
never a whit less dear, but a new affection has grown up for the 
once strange people. 


IT IS A JOY TO BE ENGAGED IN A GREAT WORK WITH 
A GLORIOUS FUTURE 


. And where. is there a greater work on the planet than in 
bringing a resurrection life to this continental land?. The 
leaven of the Gospel, which, with prayers and toils, and some- 
times with many tears, we are putting into China, shall work and 
work ‘‘until the whole is leavened’’. Sometimes we become 
seers, and behold ‘‘these coming from the land of Sinim’’. 
Other work may fail; this will triumph. Does it seem impos- 
sible for China to be lifted up into a new life? And what, 
“pray, were our ancestors fifteen hundred years agone when thev 
drank the blood of their conquered enemies from their skulls ? 
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A new ambition and a deep joy take possession of us when we 
see the coming glory and triumph of the work into which we 
are pouring our lives. The heavens of the Bible are filled with 
brilliant constellations of promises awaiting their fulfillment. 


IT IS A JOY TO SEE THE BEGINNINGS OF THE TRIUMPH 


The old philosopher, with a sense of joy and power, cried 
out, ‘‘Give me where I may stand and I will move the world’’. 


.We have found the place to stand—it is hard by the cross—and 


with one end of the Gospel lever under China we are beginning 
to move //zs land ; this land, which by and by is to move the 
world, and which, by the grace of God, shall yet help to lift up . 
the world. 

In times past we have pounded on this rock when it seemed 
to laugh at our hammering. And even in those days we 
** rejoiced in hope’’. What a blessing that hope did not escape 
from Pandora’s box! But now we are already seeing the 
fruitage of our labors—Christians, schools, churches, pastors, 
revivals, and a gradual uplift in Christian sentiment and Christian 
ideals. How different is the Church in China to-day from the 
Church of forty years agone! And what is it but the beginning 
of the end? May we not rejoice to have some share in these 
successes ? | 


IT IS A JOY, AN EXQUISITE JOY, TO SEE INDIVIDUAL SOULS WON 


Paul wrote, ‘‘ my joy and crown’’. And what wonder when 
the harps of heaven are struck and all the bells of heaven set 
ringing when a single soul is saved. This joy is given again 
and again tous. To be sure it is not a joy of which the mis- 
sionary has the sole patent. It is given everywhere to soul 
winners. But it isa joy very sweet on this side of the world, 
and especially after long labor and travail pains. | 

And the present joy of winning souls links itself with the 
joy of the future. ‘‘ He shall see of the travail of His soul 
and shall be satisfied.’’ Only a few months since it was 
written of one China missionary to whom the gates of pearl had 
just opened, ‘‘She has made a shining mark on the young life 
and the homes of this entire province and beyond. To have 
done such a work, to have left behind such a blessed memory, 
and to have turned so many feet into ways of purity and peace, 
is joy and glory enough for any one.’’ 
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HOW CAN THE JOY IN MISSIONARY WORK BE 
GREATLY INCREASED ? 


It is easy to write that we do but need to catch more of the 
spirit of the Master, to have such love for the lost that we could 
not wear a crown if it were placed upon our heads, for the one 
consuming passion to win souls. Then we too could cry, ‘‘I 
have one passion, only one’’. And we could say with Living- 
stone, after innumerable toils and sufferings in the dark and 
then unexplored continent, ‘‘ I have never known any sacrifices ’’. 

One day when our feet tread the streets of gold, and the 
light of heaven is on our faces, we shall be filled with wondering 
joy and thanksgiving that to us was given the unspeakable 
privilege of bringing to the so called ‘Celestials’ the tidings of 
a truly Celestial country and heavenly citizenship. 


> 
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“ Consider,” “Remember ” 
(2 TIM. IL. 7, 8) 


BY REV. P. J. MACLAGAN, M.A., PH.D. 


HEN I was asked to write upon the place of meditation 
in the missionary life, my first thought was, What 
does the New Testament itself say? Others, beside 

myself, may have been surprised to find there hardly any explicit 
directions on this subject. The contrast in this respect with the 
subjects of the two previous papers is very marked. ‘‘ Pray 
without ceasing.’’ ‘‘In everything give thanks.’’ If any one 
were to challenge us to prove that prayer and thanksgiving are 
essential elements in the Christian life, these and other like 
precepts at once occur to us as a sufficient answer. But if we 
are challenged to prove the claim of meditation to a place in 
Christian practice, to what text can we appeal? What are we 
to reply if one whose life is a constant bustle of self-forgetting 
activity were to say : ‘‘ Preaching and teaching and prayer I find 
enjoined on us by the apostles. These are practical things. In 
them we look out from ourselves to the sinful and dying world 
which God loves and to which we hasten to bring the love of 
God. But how can we find time for this inactive and therefore 
selfish meditation? Of what use is it? At least of what use 
is it to others? And where do we find it laid down as a 
Christian duty ?’’ 


4 
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This challenge is one that we must meet. I have never 


_ indeed heard anyone so speak, but do we not act as if we so 


thought? The challenge comes from our own un-meditative 
selves, and if we do not directly decry meditation it is because 
we have always something plausible to my of pressing duties 
and urgent calls to work. 

To begin with, we must admit that for many of us there is 
no real force in the plea of lack of leisure for meditation. 
‘¢ Are there not twelve hours in the day?’’ ‘They may not be 


sufficient for all that we would desire to see done, but they 


exactly suffice for all that it is our duty to do. Each day they 
are filled up somehow, and their filling is largely at our option. 
For our experience is not determined for us by fate, and we 
should not allow it to be determined for us by chance. If of 
anything a man says that he had no time to do it, he only 
means that he chose to do other things which he thought more 
important. And if in our ‘‘twelve hours’’ there is no room 
found for meditation, it is just because we think that it is not so 
important as those other duties we do find time for. 

If we would vindicate to ourselves the importance of medita- 
tion we must first know what meditation is. In its broadest 
sense it is thinking. It is not an exercise peculiar to Chris- 
tianity or even to religion. The philosopher meditates on 
metaphysical problems and the scientist on questions of physics. 
Their meditation indeed comes nearer to being ‘‘day’’ thinking | 
than Christian meditation is likely todo. But Christian medita- 
tion is equally thinking. It is much more than ‘‘dry”’ 
thinking because the, matters thought about appeal to our 
conscience and affections as well as to our intellect. But the 
thinking should not be less intense and clear because it is not 
‘‘dry’’. The Christian religion appeals to the whole man. 
Christian meditation is therefore the whole man deliberately 
applying himself to the Christian facts and truths and duties 
that he may know clearly and feel deeply and act wisely. 

A word or two will suffice here to distinguish meditation 
from some of its counterfeits. It is not the aimless reverie into 
which it is so apt to degenerate. It implies attention. Nor is 
it, on the other hand, the fixed contemplation of some mental 
image, or the inwardly murmured repetition of some phrase, 
even though the image were the sacred symbol of our Lord’s 
sacrifice and the phrase some golden text of Scripture. Medita- 
tion is not self-mesmerism. In meditating we should be think- 
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ing deliberately and intensely, so that the thing thought about 
may make all the impression it can upon our whole nature. 
**Consider,’’ ‘‘ Remember.’’ ‘These two words may serve 
to indicate two phases of meditation, the second of which, 
however, rises out of the first. In the first we apply our minds 
to some fact or truth that it may by our thinking about it ex- 
pand for us into all that it means. We may be analysing it into 
its elements or comparing it with other ideas. We may, in more 
figurative language, ‘‘ brood over it’’ until it germinates as a 
seed might, or ‘‘revolve it in our minds’’ as we might turn a 
gem this way and that and note the varying gleams it throws 
off from its facets. Whatever the exact mental process it is an 
application of our minds—thinking. In the second phase of 
meditation we recall some fact or truth already thus thought 
about and known, so that what it was seen to mean may at the 
- game time be recalled to us or be revived by reconsideration. 
For facts and truths are like that strange plant called by some 
‘‘the heath of the desert,’’ which, so often as it is laid by, dries 
up and curls itself into a brown ball, but placed in water it 
again opens and reveals its inward greenness. So a fact or 
truth not thought about but laid away in our memory is apt to 
become a dry thing, but recalled and placed again where our 
thinking can play upon it opens to us and renews for us all 
its former meaning and makes once- more its full complex 
impression on us. 
‘With this understanding of what meditation is we shall feel 
but little weight in the objection that we nowhere find it 
enjoined on us in the New Testament. Meditation is nowhere 
enjoined because it is everywhere implied: The vindication of 
its place does not rest on special texts but on the method of the 
Christian salvation and on the nature that God has given us. 
Salvation is not a magical process, carried on in unconscious 
subjects. It rests on revelation. Meditation is the correlative of 
revelation. It is simply the attempt to apply ourselves 
adequately to the revelation made to us. For us that revelation 
has been preserved in a book. We cannot read any book 
without having in us some ‘‘induced current’’ of thought 
which is the reproduction of the author’s thinking. Moreover 
in proportion to the worth of the book so do we find that which 
As first ‘‘induced’’ in us is but a faint and flickering reproduc- 
tion of the author’s mind. This must be intensified by the 
application of our minds to the book until there is in us a tarin 
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-of thinking as clear, as complex, as vital as there was in the 


author. If this is true of other books, how much more of that 
book in which are made known to us thoughts inspired by the 


Spirit of God. 


The Holy Scriptures are ours that we may read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them. It is a mere matter of defini- 


‘tion whether we shall include under meditation one or more of 


these stages. What it is important to hold is that though we 
should confine the term meditation to the final stage, it must 
still be preceded by the others. Let us beware-of meditation 
that is not founded on the Word. Let us equally beware of 
meditation that is not founded on study of the Word. I grant 
that not all study of it is meditation. We may study it, for 
instance, simply as history. And yet as God is the God of 
order we are likely to find that the chronological sequence of 
the events through which He revealed Himself has some bearing 
on the meaning of that revelation. We may study it linguistic- 


- ally. And certainly for our meditation we need to know the 


meaning of its words and the connection of its sentences. 
There are, indeed, two errors to be avoided. The first is the 
error of premature meditation—meditation on something that 
we have too hastily assumed to be the Word of God. What 
profit have we any right to expect from meditation on a mis- 
understood text where a little ‘‘study’’ would have set it in its 
context clearly before us? ‘The second-error is that of stopping 
short at such ‘‘study’’. Some degree of such study is absolutely 
necessary. We reap the advantage of other men’s studies in the 
version of the Scriptures into our vernaculars and in abundant 
‘*Helps’’ to the understanding of the Bible. The more we 
know about the Word the more fruitful is our meditation on the 
Word likely to be. But from all such special study of that 
Word of God which we may have chosen for any day’s prov- 
ender we must advance to a further study of it in its wholeness 
as God’s Word to me. It is, I suppose, this last study of it that 
we commonly mean by meditation. 

If any one object to so much stress being laid on this 
intellectual element in meditation I can but state my conviction 
that as we do not need to go beyond Scripture, which is ‘‘ the 
true fountain from which the soul is. wa ,’’ so it is only by 
study of it that we can guard against that pseudo-meditation 
which is either idle or fantastic, which results in nothing, or in 
extravagant imaginations, unfortunately not always unaccom- 
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panied by feelings and tempers equally lacking in sobriety. 
Let such an objector call to mind also all that is said of 
knowledge in the New Testament, and of the ‘‘riches of the 
full assurance of understanding,’’ and ask himself whether he 
can be said to know or understand anything which he has not 
assimilated by thinking it for himself? Nor can this due place 
of hard study and serious thinking be denied by any appeal to 
the fact of the teaching of God’s Spirit. There is no more 
contradiction between the call to think and the promise of the 
Spirit’s guidance than there is between the call to work and the 
assurance that it is God who works in us. ‘‘ Consider what I 
say ; for the Lord shall give thee understanding in all things.’’ 
In our own teaching of others we guard against ‘‘cram.’’ . Our 
knowledge must enter-the minds of our pupils through their 
own thinking if it is to become their knowledge. And so it is 
that God respects the nature that He has given us. Spiritual 
enlightenment is not supernaturalcramming. The Spirit of truth 
leads us into all the truth. To be led is not to be carried to the 
journey’s end, but to be guided in the patient traversing of the 
road. And so to be led into all the truth does not mean a 
miraculous injection of truth into our minds but rather a process 
of thinking through which the truth is gradually apprehended. 
So, too, in that other phase of meditation which is suggested 
by the word ‘‘Remember,’’ the spirit: brings to our remem- 
brance the things which we have known and causes them to 
return to us with all their old wealth of meaning and with the 
perennial freshness of the Word of God which liveth and abideth 
for ever; but as He does so He hides Himself in our memories 
and we are conscious only of our remembering. Prayer does 
not discharge us from the use of our minds; and only he can 
afford to neglect meditation in its two phases who has exhausted 
God’s revelation of Himself, so that he has neither anything 
new to learn from the consideration of it, nor any nourishing 
sweetness to draw from the remembrance of what he has already 
learned. 

None of us will make any such claim. On the contrary we 
testify to the surprising fertility of the Word of God whenever 
we have dealt fairly with it. So soon as we gave heed to it, it 
became to us the Gospel of our salvation. And from that day 
to this all that we have known of God’s grace has come to us 
through the Word. Nor in saying this am I unmindful of the 
sacraments of grace, for of them the Word is an essential 
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element. It is through the Word that we have in fact known 


the Lord. Here surely is a great incentive to meditation upon 
“it. ‘* Long for the spiritual milk which is without guile, that 


ye may grow thereby unto salvation ; if ye have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious.’’ ‘The spiritual or reasonable milk of which 
the apostle speaks is nothing else than the intelligible Divine 
Word which we have found to be the proper nourishment 
of our reasonable souls. Because of our experience of the 
Lord’s grace in the Word, and because we hope for salvation 
through its nourishment, let us long for this spiritual milk ; 
remembering, withal, that the contamination to which it is 
most liable is the admixture of our own culpable misunder- — 
standings. 

It is possible, however, to admit the profitableness of 
ineditation for ourselves, and yet to find no place for it in our 
lives, because of our engrossment in Christian work. We allow 
ourselves to look on meditation as a spiritual luxury for which 
we have no time. ‘Here we must be up and doing. When 
God gives us leisure—by sending a colleague or an illness—then 
we will meditate.’ So we argue. Now, no doubt, great 
wisdom is required to balance conflicting interests within the 
natrow confines of our crowded lives, if indeed a conscientious 
scrutiny allow us to call them crowded. Nor can we deny that 
meditation may become a form of spiritual selfishness; for 
meditation may, like prayet, ‘‘keep us back from works of 
love’’. To many of us missionaries there is, moreover, a special 
force in the suggestion that meditation is spiritual luxury. All 
that we need to teach is so simple that we do not need to be 
entering deeply into Christian truth. 

More than one error lurks in such arguing. Here it is 
enough to reply that meditation has other results than increase 
of knowledge. We are invited to meditate not only by the 
inexhaustible riches of the Divine revelation but by the very 
limitations of our nature. We cannot keep all truth, nor get 
the whole meaning of any truth always before us. We must 
‘‘remember’’ as well as ‘‘ consider.” Timothy was to remem- 
ber not the mere facts about Jesus Christ—His resurrection, 
His Davidic descent—but these, ‘‘ according to the Gospel,’’ as 
interpreted in the Gospel, weighted with all the worth of the 
Gospel. ‘To remember is not to recall the bare fact or naked 
truth, but so to recall it that it becomes again the whole fact, 
the whole truth, with all its spiritual values attached to it. 
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These spiritual values are apt to fade away dy wind oll and it 
is by meditative remembrance that they are renewed. 

Or to look at the same matter from a different point of 
view. The impact of truth is made greater by the impact of 
faith. ‘God maketh the reading but especially the preaching 
of the Word to be effectual unto salvation.’ A believing man 
hasa narrower range than the printed page, but is more effective 
within it. The truth made known is the same, but, as spoken, 
it goes forth with all the momentum of the speaker’s emotion 
and of his will to persuade, and the will to persuade has in 
itself a persuasive power. Now without meditation we lose this 
advantage over the printed page. We are preaching the truth 
of the one living God. For that, we say, we do not need to 
meditate. Certainly it is easy to state this truth clearly enough 
with our usual arguments and illustrations. It is too easy to do 
this without that thrill of adoration, that holy scorn of idolatry 
that moved an Isaiah. How impossible without prayerful 
meditation to approach that lofty earnestness! I confess to 
feeling sometimes, after some days’ evangelizing, that I was in 
danger of profaning the truths I preached, and I have inter- 
mitted the work that I might have time to renew in myself the 
impression, not of their truth, which I did not doubt, but of their 
grandeur which I had ceased to feel. 

So is it also with our teaching. In.a recent home journal 
I find the following quotation from Dr. Dale: ‘‘ Unless our 
Lord is spoken of with the reverence, awe, and wonder which 
His Divinity should inspire, I think that to talk to children 
about His earthly history must discourage faith rather than 
contribute toit.’’ But how shall we keep fresh in ourselves this 
reverence, awe, and wonder unless we take time to meditate on 
this mystery of godliness so that we may realize that He of 
whom we speak was indeed God manifest in the flesh? To 
meditate is to put ourselves in the way of such enriching and 
empowering realizations. 

I close with one other consideration. Much of our work is 
not ‘‘in sacris’’, though it is ‘‘circum sacra’’. It does not in 
itself differ from. what we call secular work, and in doing it we 
more easily forget that we are Christians, and so become weak 
as other men. We may guard against this danger by contin- 
ually reminding ourselves that this work too is work for the 
_ kingdom. Another protection is to have each day some portion 
of the Divine Word so lodged in our hearts that it shall keep its 
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place there all the day long. This is not easy ; but the practice 
of meditation makes the meditative mind that can keep its hold 
of a truth amid, and even under, a bustling stream of other 
thoughts. ‘There is a knack by which a savoury morsel can be 
retained in the mouth and made to flavour successive mouthfuls 
of the more insipid rice. And when by practice we have 
attained the meditative mind, we shall find it possible to attend 
to the importunate sequence of our secular duties the while ‘‘ our 
secret souls a holy strain repeat’’. | 


— 


The Witnessing Church and Her Divine 
Equipment.* 
BY THE RIGHT REV. A. TUCKER, D.D., BISHOP OF UGANDA. 


‘But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: 
and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.’—Acts i. 8. 

Y subject to-night, as you will gather from the familiar 
words of my text, is the witnessing Church and her 
divine equipment. The scene is the Mount of Ascen- 
sion. A crisis in the world’s history has come. One dispensa- 
tion has drawn toaclose. Another is about to be inaugurated. 
The blessed Master’s work is accomplished. He is about to 
leave this world of ours and to take His seat upon the throne of 
His glory, the throne of His Father and our Father. But ere 
He leaves His sorrowing disciples, He will entrust to them and 
to His Church a solemn charge. He will give them a work to 
do, a duty to fulfil. At the same time, lest their hearts should 
faint and their spirits fail at the thought of the immensity of the 
task entrusted to their hands and the weight of responsibility laid 
upon them, He will give them a promise of a power that shall fit 
them for their work and enable them for all that shall come 
upon them. And so, ere the cloud descends that is to hide Him 
from their straining vision, He gives utterance to the words of 
my text, ‘Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judzea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.’ 


* A sermon preached at St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, May 4, 1908, on 
the occasion of the One-Hundred-and-Ninth Anniv ersary of the Church of Eng- 
land Missionary Society. | 
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What wonderful words, words of the deepest and most 
profound meaning! Think of it, -beloved, divine power—all 
that those pregnant words connote, all that they can suggest of 
equipment for the spiritual life! Divine power promised to the 
sons of men ; that henceforth, through the channels of human 
nature, it might put forth its mighty energies ; that every true 
- believer, that you and I might have strength for our inner life 
of conflict with sin and Satan, and power for our outer life of 
service and of work. 

This divine equipment was to be the coming of the Holy 
Ghost upon them. ‘It is expedient for you,’ said the Lord 
Jesus upon an earlier occasion, ‘that I go away: for if I go not 
’ away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I depart, I 
will send Him unto you.’ ‘This was a hard saying. How 
could His going away be for their gain? Could anything 
compensate for the absence of their beloved One? Could any 
explanation be so disappointing as that by which He strove to 
assure them that His coming again would more than make up 
for that absence the very thought of which well-nigh broke their 
hearts? He was going away, but He was coming back again ; 
the world should not see Him, but they should see Him and 
their joy should abide. It was, however, to be a vision of faith, 
not a mere sight of the senses, not a return to the world for 
forty short days merely, but a coming by His Spirit to take up 
His abode in their hearts. 

Henceforth the life of the Church was to be His ever-present 
absence. ‘This was.a truth of the very deepest import, but one 
difficult for the untaught to realize. But He would teach them. 

By His coming and going during those forty days, He 
taught them lessons of deep, deep meaning. Those wonderful 
appearances and disappearances after His resurrection were a 
kind of preparation for that time when the physical would be 
exchanged for the spiritual presence. He would teach them 
that He was always at hand, though they could not see Him ; 
that He was always thinking of them, oh, so tenderly, that He 
was always caring for them, oh, so carefully, though He might 
seem to be far away. /Absent in the body, He was present in 
the Spirit and in the fulness of His divine power. Nor was the 
lesson thrown away upon the disciples. It was burned too 
deeply into their hearts and souls to be easily effaced. 

And now He has really left them, the cloud has received 
Him out of their sight, and they return to Jerusalem with great 
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_ joy. For ten days they worship and wait at the footstool of the 


throne of the high and holy One. They give expression to 
their souls’ deepest and most heartfelt cravings and convictions, 
to their faith in Christ as their Saviour, to their adoration of 
Him as their Lord, to their love of Him as their Friend, to 
their devotion and readiness to work for Him as their Master. 
In one word, Jesus Christ their Saviour, their Lord and their 
God, is the object of thought, of adoration, and of love. Thus 
tarrying, thus worshipping, their souls grow into living and lov- 
ing sympathy with Him upon His Throne. Then, when they 
were prepared, then, but not till then, the blessing came—the 
promised power, the flood-tide of Pentecost, with all its living 
fulness. ‘Suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven tongues 
like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.’ ‘Then, in very truth, they realized - 
what you and I'so need and long to realize—what it is to be 
strong in the Lord and in the power of His might. 

The power, the power of the Spirit of God in all His living 
fulness, came to fit and equip them for the life to which they 
had yielded themselves and to which they had been called—that 
of witnessing. ‘Ye shall be witnesses unto Me.’ With some 


the chief witness was to be that of a holy life, revealing the 


source from which it came. With others, it was the happy 
consecration of themselves entirely to the work of proclaiming 
by word of mouth the glad tidings. But all needed and all 
received the gift of power, as an indispensable equipment both 
for their life and for their work. Jesus Christ had now received 
the Kingdom, and all power in heaven and on earth was given 
unto Him and was by Him to be bestowed upon His people just 
as they had need, whether for a holy life or for effectual service. 

And this divine equipment was not bestowed solely or 
exclusively upon the apostolic band, but upon the whole Church, 
upon all assembled together at that supreme moment. They 
were to be, all of them, a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a peculiar people. It was an endowment to be 
enjoyed. by the whole Church down through all the ages, a 
vivifying power that should henceforth breathe in all the varying 
circumstances of the Church’s history, a tide of light which should 
roll—aye, and shall roll from shore to shore, till ‘ the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea’. 
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This power is the Church’s divine equipment, her glorious 
inheritance. In its possession she is unspeakably rich whatever 
her outward condition may be. She may be stripped of all her 
earthly possessions, she may be persecuted, despised, cast 
down—yea, to all outward seeming, destroyed, even as the 
Church of Uganda five-and-twenty years ago. But if she hold 
fast the gracious gift of the risen and ascended Lord, she is 
invincible and the gates of hell shall not prevail against her. 
In the mightiness of this power she went forth, in the primitive 
age, to do battle with the idolatries and immoralities of 
Heathendom. Her conquests were world-wide. Jew and 
Gentile, pagan sorcerer and wonder-worker, all alike were 
powerless to resist the all-conquering Christ, as proclaimed by 
the empowered messengers of the Gospel ; and thousands every- 
where, through apostolic preaching, gathered around the foot 
of the Cross. 

Beloved, is there one of us here to-night who does not look 
back to Pentecost with wistful eyes, longing for a ministry of 
pentecostal power for the fulfilment of the task entrusted to our 
hands—the evangelization of the nations? Mere physical 
miracles are not what we crave; we crave the greater works 
which Christ promised that His believing followers should do. — 
We crave the quickened soul, the changed life—the death unto 
sin, the life unto holiness. The power of the Spirit of God, the 
Church’s divine equipment, is with her still ; still it is placed at 
our disposal. But—and this is the question that I would fain 
press home upon you and all our fellow-workers in the mission- 
field—do we claim it? Do we use it? Or do we not trust in 
other strength, in mere intellectual capacity, in personal 
influence, in meretricious attractions, in the forces of so-called 
civilization, in the fetish of organization, in natural strength, 
instead of in this great supernatural power, the power of the 
Spirit of the eternal God ? 

I. First, as to the Church in her work at home, how is it 
with her in this respect? Beloved, I am only too sadly 
conscious of the tendencies of this human nature of ours, the 
strength of the temptation to walk by sight and not by faith, to 
believe in the material rather than in the spiritual, to trust to 
the natural rather than to the supernatural—I am too conscious 
of all this to speak in aught but the deepest humility and in the 
most tender sympathy. But I must speak, and what I have to 
say is this—it seems to me that a widespread yielding to this 
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_ most powerful and most subtle of all temptations is one of the 


characteristics of the Church of the age in which we live. In 
no other way can I account for the phenomena which, as one 
watches from the far-off land of Uganda, one sees accompanying 
the evolution of events in the home land : the unhappy divisions 
in our beloved Church, the alienation of the masses, the awful 
fact that something like twenty millions of our population never 
enter a place of worship, the consuming passion of the 
multitude—the classes and the masses alike—for amusement and 
pleasure, the desecration of the Sabbath, the impending 
destruction of the home. All this seems to me to point in one 
and the same direction: the utter helplessness of the Church in 
battling with the materialism of the age, owing to her failure to 
realize her true mission, the greatness and the glory of the task 
entrusted to her hands of witnessing, in season and out of season, 
by life and word, to her risen and ascended Lord, of proclaiming, 
as in primitive days, the Christ who has come and the Christ 
who is to come again, a living, loving, personal Saviour. And 
so she has been unable to claim the fulfilment of the glorious 
promise of the text, ‘ Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you’. As a Church she is half-hearted in — 
her witness, and therefore as a Church she is, comparatively 
speaking, without the power. | 

Beloved, I have this to say further, and I say it with the 
very deepest conviction of my soul, and with all the earnestness 
which the solemnity of the occasion demands (and, believe me, 
I regard it as a very solemn occasion indeed): that nothing, 
absolutely nothing but this divine power can avail to deal with 
the materialism of these Mammon days of ours with their heartless 
plutocracy and pretentious philanthropy, and so to save our 
country from impending disaster and ruin. Her safety lies, it 
seems to me, in the Church of the living God realizing her true 
position, character, and mission, shaking herself free from that 
natrow ecclesiasticism which is hampering and hindering her in 
her work, ridding herself of all medizval accretions, and, 
returning to the ideals of the primitive age, laying hold of that 
power which has been promised to the witnessing Church as her 
divine equipment and without which she cannot but fail in her 
God-given task. 

For what, after all, is a Church which claims divine 
sanction without divine power? A mere cumberer of the 
ground. What are ordinances in themselves ? What is worship 
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without the Spirit? What are creeds without convictions? 
Words, words, words, nothing but words! But wh the witness, 
a witness, clear, distinct, and definite, a witness to Christ as the 
Saviour not only from the penalty but from the power of sin, a 
witness to Christ as the Deliverer from all that is vile and 
debasing, not to a dead Christ but a living Christ, risen, 
ascended, and glorified; and wk the power—for the witness 
and the power will always go together—then all is changed. 
Ordinances are vitalized, creeds become the expression of the 
heart’s deepest convictions, worship a reality, Missions have a 
new light thrown upon them. Instead of being regarded as an 
inconvenient adjunct, they are looked upon as ¢ke work of the 
Church, the vazson d’étre of her existence. Deficits become a 
thing of the past. Church Conferences and Congresses become 
realities. Our unhappy divisions are healed, because all such 
petty questions as ecclesiastical vestments fall into their proper 
place ; and at once it is seen, with heartfelt humiliation, how 
pitiful, not to say cruel, it is to be thrusting such questions 
upon the Church, when millions, in this so-called Christian 
England of ours, are going down to their graves un-Christianized 
and unevangelized, heirs of immortality undignified with the 
consciousness of divine descent and uncheered with the hope of 
a happier hereafter. 

II. Then, secondly, as to the Church in her work abroad, 
how is it with her in this respect? So far, we have been 
thinking of the Church of to-day in her home work, and we 
have seen much to weary and to depress us in her failure to 
realize her high and sacred mission (that of witnessing), and her 
consequent lack of power, the one great essential of her work. 
But when we look abroad into.the great harvest field of the 
world, we are bound to admit that the prospect is brighter, the 
outlook more hopeful. It is true that we see not all we wish to 
see. We watch with the angels at the open gates for the coming 
of the nations ; but still, still they come not. Christ is still the 
despised and rejected of men. ‘Those who love Him we can 
almost count; while those who love Him not are as the sand 
upon the sea-shore for multitude. Some there are that slander 
Him, more to whom He is utterly unknown. Some there are. 
who are sick and tired of hearing His name, and others who 
hate Him with a hatred fierce as death. 

But yet, notwithstanding all this, there are streaks of glory 
and signs of morning in our sky; a century ago there was 
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practically none. While Western Civilization seems to be more 
and more rejecting Christ, heathen lands in a remarkable way . 
are responding to missionary effort. The Gospel, blessed be 
God, is going forth to all nations, is being preached as a witness, 
and divine patience shall yet see of the travail of her soul and 
be satisfied. The power of the Spirit of God is working through 
His servants who, in obedience to His command, are witnessing 
for Him even to the uttermost part of the earth. 

Look at China. Can we see unmoved the stirring into life. 
of that vast empire from her age-long slumber, and not 
recognize the fact that the quickening power is that of the Holy 
Spirit of God? Can we listen unthrilled to the story of the 
centenary of Protestant Missions in China, with their joys and 
sorrows, their trials and difficulties, their persecutions and 
blessed martyrdoms? And then that coming together. of the 
Shanghai Conference. I know not whether in all the history of 
Christian Missions there is recorded an incident which, to my 
mind, is so evidential of the presence and power of the Spirit of 
God working through His witnessing servants, as the assembling 
of that historic gathering. And then that crowning Resolution 
on unity. Listen to those seven hundred representatives of 
fifty Protestant Missionary Societies as, with one voice, they 


their solemn declaration :— 


In view of our knowledge of each other’s doctrinal symbols, his- 
tory, work, and character, we gladly recognize ourselves as already 
one body in Christ, teaching one way of eternal life, and calling men 
into one holy fellowship, one in regard to the great body of doctrine 
of the Christian faith, one in our teaching as to the love of God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, one in our testimony 
as to sin and salvation and our homage to the divine and holy Re- 
deemer of men, one in our call to the purity of the Christian life and 
in our witness to the splendour of the Christian hope. 


Can we wonder that, as that Resolution was unanimously 
passed, the whole Conference rose to its feet, as one man, and 
broke forth into the song :— 


Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 

_ Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

And then, look at India, if you would see further evidence 
of the gracious working of the Spirit of God through His 
witnessing servants. What great heart-throbbings are there, 
what deep soul-questionings, what yearnings, after a better life, 
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a higher and a holier life than Krishna, Buddha, or Mohammed 
can lead men to! Can we read unmoved that prayer offered at 
the commencement of the National Congress at Calcutta last 
year? ‘We seek Thy blessing, O Heavenly Father ; give the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit to the President and all the 
speakers, that nothing may be said or done that is not in 
accordance with Thy divine will.’ Surely, surely the Spirit of 
God is moving the hearts of men who, without professing 
Christianity, can offer such a prayer as that ! 

Then, look at Japan, her uprising among the nations, the 
providential breaking down of all barriers to the entrance of the 
Gospel, and the remarkable spirit of inquiry that is abroad. 
Look, too, at the hermit kingdom of Korea, her spiritual 
awakening, her acceptance of the Gospel to such an extent that 
it is seriously questioned whether, after all, the Far East may 
not be evangelized through her intrumentality. 

And then, lastly, turn your gaze to that great continent of 
Africa from whence I come, and with which I have been 
associated for more than eighteen years of happy, blessed ser- 
vice. What a changed condition of things are we permitted to 
witness there, compared with that of this day five-and-thirty 
years ago, when in his grass hut at Ilala, wasted and worn 
with sickness and privation, and upon his knees, Livingstone 
yielded up his spirit into the hands of his Saviour and his God. 
West Africa, with its constituted Church and native bishops ; 
Central Africa, with the Congo Missions, the Missions of Nyassa- 
land—the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa at Likoma, 
and the Presbyterian Mission at Blantyre, with its wonderful 
educational work ; East Africa—Zanzibar, Mombasa, Ussagara ; 
and, ‘last but not least, in our dear love,’ Uganda: all alike 
tell a wonderful tale of blessing vouchsafed to the witnessing 
Church since this day five-and-thirty years ago, when Living- 
stone died, the witness faithful and true. 

In Uganda, to which one’s thoughts naturally turn; what 
marvellous things have we been permitted to see there, what a 
quickening into life ; what a multitude of souls, dead in tres- 
passes and sins, have heard the voice of the Son of God, and 
have come forth from: the grave of sin and death, and are now 
living in the light and liberty of the sons of the Most High ! 
Eighteen years ago, when first I visited Uganda, there were 
but some two hundred baptized Christians there ; but well do I 
remember the deep impression made upon me by all that I saw 
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and heard of the work of the Holy Spirit of God, and the antic- 
ipations that one formed of a rich harvest of souls. Nor have 
we been disappointed. The little band of two hundred has 
grown into a mighty host of 62,867. Of these more than 
36,000 have been baptized within the last five years. In other 
words, during the last five years in succession over 7,000 souls 
each year have been baptized into the Church of Christ in 
Uganda. 

But this is not all. During the years of my ministry in 
Uganda, I have been permitted to lay hands in Confirmation 
upon no fewer than 20,000 men and women. What the train- 
ing and instructlon of this multitude of precious souls required 
in the way of sustained effort and service on the part of the 
missionaries, native and European, clergy and lay-readers, men 
and women alike, would be hard to tell. Practically every one 
of the adult candidates for baptism and all the candidates for 
confirmation have been taught to read the Word of God in their 
own tongue, have been taught the fundamentals of Christianity, 
have been taken through one Gospel after another, have been 
examined, tested and tried in every kind of way as to their 
knowledge of the way of salvation and of their living faith in 
Christ as their God and Saviour. Nothing but the divine 
assistance could have enabled the servants of God for such 
a gigantic task as that, and that assistance has not been 
lacking. ‘ Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you.’ 

_ And that same power which enabled the primitive Church 
for her God-given task of witnessing, and which, as we have 
seen, is blessing our own beloved Church in her missionary 
enterprise in India, China, and elsewhere, has also prospered 
the Church of Uganda in her missionary work, and so the 
stream of blessing flows on. 

The Church of Uganda commenced her career of witness- 
ing in the earliest days. Toro, Bunyoro, and Ankole were 
successively occupied not by Europeans but by Baganda mis- 
sionaries, and at once the stream of blessing commenced to 
flow. Twelve years ago I paid my first visit to Toro and 
baptized the first converts, all of whom had been prepared by 
the Baganda witnesses who had preceded me. It was the same 
in Bunyoro and Ankole. Ten vears ago, there were but some 
sixty souls baptized in all those countries. Now there are 
more than 6,000, of whom nearly one-half are communicants. 
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In July and August of last year I visited all those Lunyoro- 
speaking countries, and never shall I forget the deep impression 
made upon me by all that I saw and heard of the work of the 
Holy Spirit of God. As I drew near to Kabarole, the capital 
of Toro, some 3,000 men, women, and children came out to 
greet me on the road. It was nota personai greeting. Won- 
derful to relate, it was rather a demonstration of joy at the 
news which had recently reached them, that the whole Bible 
was to be translated into their beloved mother tongue. But 
the supreme moment came when, a few days later, two men, 
natives of Toro, tested and tried, were solemnly set apart 
as deacons for the work of the ministry. Thus the foundations 
of the native ministry in Toro have been laid. And just as the 
Church in Uganda in the early days went forth to witness on 
behalf of her Lord, so the Church in Toro, in her turn, is 
giving herself to the same God-assigned task in the regions 
beyond, and the power of the Spirit of God is being manifested 
through His servants who, in obedience to His command, are 
witnessing for him even to the uttermost part of the earth. 

III. So far, we have been thinking of the working of this 
power as it quickens, cleanses, unifies, and builds up. Let us 
now briefly glance at one or two wonderful instances of the 
working of this same power in what are called matters of 
providence, but which really constitute a vindication of the 
sovereignty of the Lord God Almighty. 

Call to mind the days of the persecutions in Uganda. 
The king, Mwanga, attempts to stamp out Christianity with 
fire and sword, and scores of young lads are cruelly done to 
death. He knows not then but he learns later how vain it is 
. to fight against God. Twenty years pass by, and, while the 
bones of those valiant soldiers of Christ have been whitening 
under the scorching suns and drenching rains of heaven, the 
Church, watered by the blood of those martyrs, has increased 
and grown until she numbers some 50,000 members. Then, 
in the providence of God, one is sent to the margin of that 
_ dismal swamp where those young lads died. Their whitened 

bones are found and, with praise and thanksgiving to God for 
the faithful witness of that martyr band, they are consigned to 
their last resting-place, in sure and certain hope of the ‘ resur- 
rection to eternal life’. 

Again, Hannington, the aiihearted, is slain by the hand 
of Luba, the instrument of Mwanga’s fears and cruelty, and for a 
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while his bones lie whitening beneath that fierce Busoga sun ; 
then, being gathered up, they are carried on and on until, some — 
seven years later, they find their last resting-place beneath the 


_ shadow of the great cathedral on the hill of Namirembe, ‘the 


hill of peace.’ And as they are being laid to rest, the king— 
wonder of wonders !—stands by the grave-side. He seems to be 
a penitent ; we know not. However, a few more years pass by 
and, as an exile in a far-off isle of the Indian Ocean, Mwanga 


. yields at length to the power of the all-conquering Christ and, 


ere he passes into the unseen world, is baptized into that Name 
which is above every name and to which every knee shall bow. 

Then comes the final scene of that awful tragedy. of ’85 
when Hannington, delivered from the burden of the flesh, 
enters upon that life which has ‘no blot or smudges, no in- 
coherence, but sweet converse in the presence of the Lamb’. 
Twenty-one years go by, and Luba, unbaptized but not un- 
taught, follows his master Mwanga into the unseen world; but, 
ere he passes away, he learns that his own son—Timothy 
Mubinyo—has been baptized by the son of his victim, the 
murdered Bishop. So wonderfully does God work through His 
witnessing servants. 

In all these various ways we have seen the Spirit of God | 
working, quickening, cleansing, sanctifying, unifying, and, last 
of all, vindicating. But, and this is the first of two thoughts 
I would fain leave with you in closing, we see not this power 
manifested apart from the witnessing. The witness and the 
power will always go together. It was so in the primitive 
Church. ‘With great power gave the Apostles witness of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus; and great grace was upon 
them all.’ 

Even now our own beloved Church lacks power nla 
as a Church, her witness is so feeble. The fact is—and the 
sooner she recognizes it the better—she is simply wasting her 
strength and consuming her energy upon trivialities, instead of 
rising up in all the might and majesty of the Lord her God 
and going forth to do battle with Satan and all his hosts, 
in the spirit of him of old time who said, ‘Thou comest to 
me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield: but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the God of 
the armies of Israel, Whom thou hast defied.’ 

_ IV. And so I come to my closing thought, the one great 
truth which I desire, above all others, to press home upon you 
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and all the members of our beloved Society, and that is, that 
the missionary work of our Church can only be done in the 
power of the Spirit of the eternal God. You may call it, and 
you probably will call it, a commonplace, a mere truism. It 
may be so, it is one that I shall never be weary of repeating, 
one that I would proclaim from the very housetops, one that 
I pray may never cease to ring in the ears of every worker for 
God, whether at home or in the mission-field, one that it seems’ 
to me it is specially necessary for us to remember in these 
materialistic days of ours, in which organized appeals to the 
senses (even in missionary work) play so large a part. 

My plea, therefore, to-night, is for a fuller recognition of 
the work and place of the Holy Spirit in all our mission 
enterprise, whether at home or abroad. In theory I know we 
acknowledge it, but do we do so in practice? I doubtit. Ido 
not know that anything distresses me more than to hear those 
wonderful changes that fave come over such countries as that 
of Uganda ascribed to any and every other agency rather than 
to the Spirit of our God. A thirst for intellectual knowledge, 
a craving for being in the fashion, a desire to get on in the 
world—such are some of the forces to which, not infrequently, 
these wonderful miracles of divine grace are ascribed, even by 
professing Christian men. Beloved, let us beware. One 
remembers how, in the old days, there were those who ascribed 
the works of the Lord Jesus to Satanic agency. ‘He casteth 
out devils through Beelzebub the chief of the devils.’ And one 
remembers with awe what Christ thought of the dishonour thus 
done to the Spirit. And it seems to me that we are approaching 
perilously near to the awful sin of those blasphemers, when we 
dare to refuse to the Spirit the honour due to His gracious 
work. 

Oh, beloved, let us honour the Spirit, ever seeking to see 
His work, ever trusting His almighty power, ever giving Him 
His proper place in all our mission enterprise. Let us pray, 
and plan, and work in a spirit of holy optimism, an optimism 
based upon simple faith and trust in this gracious promise of 
our divine Lord and Master, ‘ Ye shall receive power, after that 
the Holy Ghost is cotne upon you.’ Let us arouse ourselves 
from our slumbers ; and with the battle-cry of the saints of old 
upon our lips, ‘Our all for Jesus, and Jesus our All,’ let us go 
forth to the conflict, our one aim and object this, and nothing 
less than this—Christ for the world, and the world for Christ! 
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Mohammedanism in Nanking 


Notes on a Winter’s Reading. Observations and 
Conversations among the Moslems 


(Concluded from p. 402, July number.) 
BY WILLIAM BACON PETTUS, B.A., NANKING 


HE economic condition of the Mohammedans in Nanking 
averages about the same as that of the Chinese. ‘They 
seem to be just as good business men as the latter, and 

there is no reason why they cannot engage in any business which 
does not necessitate their handling or eating pork. I believe 
they do not consider it right to have anything to do with wine 
or tobacco, but here they sell both. Among them one finds 
Confucian teachers and even officials, though the latter have 
to compromise themselves by bowing to the Confucian tablet. 
They have tea shops and restaurants, are jewellers and dealers 
in gems ; they are cloth merchants and mat makers, they farm 
and do coolie work. Many of the donkey boys are Moham- 
medans. A few of them are servants in foreign employ. ' They 
have a complete monopoly of the beef business and handle 
nearly all the ducks. But their prohibition of pork has very 
greatly limited them in a business way, because with the Chinese 
system of living, by which employees sleep and eat at their 
employers’ stores, the Mohammedans cannot find employment 
except at Mohammedan places of business, and the result is 
they cannot learn any trades except those in which their people 
are already established. 

China moulds and changes everything which comes to her. 

The following are some of the ways in which she has moulded 
the Mohammedans :— 


1. They use the Chinese clothing and wear queues, though 
they always tuck these out of sight under their caps during prayer. 


2. Their women appear on the streets without veils and observe 
the custom of foot-binding. 


3. With the exception of pork, they eat Chinese food. 
4. Their observance of the rules of prayer is most slack. 
s. The percentage of those who make the trip to Mecca is — 


_ small, though this is supposed to be essential. 


6. Their missionary zeal has been so weakened that Moham- 
medans from abroad declare ‘‘ These are not Mohammedans’’. 
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When I visited the mosque on Canton Road in Shanghai, 
where a number of Mohammedans from India worship, they 
jeered at me. This has not been done at any of the mosques 
for Chinese Mohammedans to which I have been. 

But in spite of these modifications they live here a separate 
and a marked people. They are in more respects a separate 
‘people in China than are the say in England or America. 
For instance :— 


1. Those who are descended from the Arabs, Persians, and 
Turks are taller and straighter than the Chinese, and differ from 
them in the shape and color of their faces. They wear mustaches 
at an earlier age than the Chinese and besides have a custom of 
clipping them, which enables one to pick them out at a glance when 
walking along the streets, Since learning of this custom I seldom 
take a walk in the city without recognizing several Mohammedans. 
They also tear out by the roots all the hair in their nostrils and 
armpits. 

2. Their homes can easily be distinguished from those of the 
Chinese because they never have any Chinese characters either on 
or above the doors, and do not use the protecting wall which is so 
often found opposite a Chinese door. I have found the usual 
difficulty which one encounters in trying to get into their homes 
and so can tell very little about their home life. They can have 
only four wives, though they may have all the concubines they are 
able to support. In cases of plural wives all are of equal rank and 
not divided into tai-tais #¢ # and i-tais #% 3K, as are the wives of 
Chinese. 


3. They do not commonly intermarry with other Chinese. In 
all cases of such marriage of which I have learned, the Chinese, 
whether man or woman, becomes Mohammedan. 


4. Mohammedan food shops have signs indicating that they 
are Mohammedan. The signs are either the picture of the pitcher, 
or the characters ‘‘tsing djen’’ (jf JX) or ‘‘giao men’’ (#& P9). 
I have been told that in Hangchow they sometimes used the 
characters ‘‘ hwei hwei ” (J 

5. They do not contribute to the building of temples, to pro- 
cessions in honor of idols, or to the theatricals held in temples. 


6. They recognize only one God and do not worship him 
through any symbols, ao all prayers to him are sent by way of 
Mecca. 


7. They practice the rite of circumcision. 


8. In addition to his Chinese name every Mohammedan has an 
Arabic name, which is bestowed by the Mollah. 
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9. ‘Their burial customs are very distinctive. The dead are 
kept only three days after death according to the oriental methods 
of computing times, which means two days of actual time, and are 
carried from the home to the grave in long cases kept for the purpose 
at the mosque and used repeatedly. Enclosed only in a long cloth the 
body is placed on the ground in a deep grave with the head toward © 
the north and the uncovered face turned toward the west, where lies 
Mecca. ‘The sides and ends of the grave are supported by heavy 
timbers, and still heavier ones are placed on top for acover. There is 


‘thus enclosed a space two feet wide, six feet long and four feet high. 


This is in order to provide room for the dead to kneel and pray 
toward Mecca. ‘The mound over the grave is shaped up square and 
never round like the Chinese grave. When there is an enclosure it 
also is square. The graves are placed in straight rows, with the older 
generations to the north. Evergreens are usually found in the 
cemeteries, and these also are in regulated rows. 


10. They regard themselves as an alien people and not as 
Chinese. Thisis true even of those who are descended from a Chinese 
ancestry. ‘To go to Arabia is to return to their native land. They 
speak with great contempt of the Chinese and of Chinese customs. 
At present they are trying to regain the extraterritorial powers which 
they once possessed but lost centuries ago. Recently representatives 
were sent by the Mohammedans in Peking to the Sultan of Turkey, 
who is recognized as the political head of the orthodox Mohammedan 
world, asking him to send officials to China to examine into the 
conditions of Moslems here with a view to helping in their bettering 
if possible. Several of the leaders in Nanking and in other cities 


which I have visited tell mie that the commissioners sent by the .° 


Sultan reached Peking last year, coming via Russia and Siberia. At 
Peking, where they remained several months negotiating with the 


- Foreign Office, they were assisted, according to the account given me 


by one man who claims to heve been their interpreter, by the German 
diplomatic representatives. I do not know the results of their efforts 
to secure consulates. At the time of writing, these commissioners 
are in Kansuh and are expected to come to Nanking in October. It 
is interesting in this connection to remember that the great Moham- 
medan rebellion in China in the middle of the nineteenth century was 
incited by Turkish emissaries. The leaders of the mosques are very 
anxious to have consulates established because they claim that the 
present laxness of the Mohammedans in the observance of their 
Moslem customs is due to the fact that the religious leaders have so 
little power over them. That they will succeed in securing extra- 
territorial privileges for all Mohammedans is not probable. Since 
many of them are native-born Chinese with little or no Arabic 
blood in their veins, the granting of such privileges would be the 
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surrendering of sovereignty over Chinese subjects because of their 
having embraced a foreign religion. Under the ‘‘ favored nation’’ 
clause this would be immediately extended to all Christian converts. 
It is interesting, howevef, in showing the close connection between 
the Moslems in China and those in other parts of the world, and 
indicates that the Pan Islamic movement is striving to make itself 
more than a mere name. 


At Nanking Universi and at the Christian College there 
are a few Mohammedans, and some of these have accepted 
Christ. _No missionary in Nanking has been designated to 
work among the Mohammedans, and I believe none has set 
apart any of his time to work amongthem. Their traditions 
are such that one who is to work among them should receive 
special training, and a special literature should he prepared 
for them. Thev have developed a considerable vocabulary for 
things spiritual, in Chinese, and literature intended for them 
should be free and prepared only after a study has been made of 
what they themselves have. Christian literature in Arabic can 
no doubt be used, and I understand some tracts in Arabic have 
been distributed. Here and there in this part of China there 
are one or two who have become Christians, but they are 
very rare. At the Shanghai Conference one missionary from 
Kansuh reported that in that province, where there are about 
10,000,000 Mohammedans, only one had been won to Chris- 
tianity. I have found mention of a few missionaries of some 
of the societies at work in the western provinces having done 
a little for them, but so far as I have been able to learn not 
one worker, either European or Chinese, has been set apart for 
this field of nearly 30,000,000 people. In India many mission- 
aries have given a part or the whole of their time to work 
among the Moslems, have learned the language and literature 
of Islam, have prepared suitable printed matter, and converts 
have been numbered by the thousands. There are now in 
India more than two hundred Christian evangelists and pastors 
who have been won from the ranks of the Mohammedans. 
There is an old belief that there is no use working for the 
Mohammedans and that none ever become Christians. Nothing 
could be more false. There was a convert from Islam before 
the death of the prophet and there have been converts ever 
since when the Gospel has been faithfully declared to them. 

Mohammedans in China have a feeling of kinship with 
Christians, though they are not slow to tell us that we have 
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departed from the true faith in accepting the New Testament 
which they declare is false. It warms the heart of a Christian 
to find this large body of rigid monotheists. In this land of 
idolatry, where the priests are such frauds, knowingly deceiving 
the people, where the idea of a personal, omnipotent, omnipresent 
God is so difficult to inculcate, where the people are so ready to 
hold to several religions at one time without reference to whether 
they harmonize, it is refreshing to come into contact with this 


‘people, who have a definite faith to which they really hold, 


and who bow to none but the one God. One of their simple, 


‘clean mosques has more in it that appeals to one’s prayer 


instinct that have all the temples. But when a Christian comes 
to learn from their lives and from their teaching what they 
conceive to be the characteristics of the God they worship, 
then he realizes that even on this one point on which they 
are apparently at one with us, they are really very unlike us. 
Their God is an immoral and terrible monster animated by 
hate and jealousy and not capable of unselfish love. Judging 
by what I have learned among them, Palgrave’s famous descrip- 
tion of Allah is absolutely true. 


Alfred Austin wrote at Constantinople :— 


** Now vesper brings the sunset hour, 
And where crusading knight trod 
Muezzin from his minaret tower 
Proclaims, ‘ There is no God but God.’ 


Male God who shares His godhead with 
No virgin mother’s sacred tear, 

But finds on earth congenial kith 
In weddings of the sword and spear. 


Male God who on male lust bestows 
The ruddy lip, the rounded limb, 

And promises at battle’s close 
Houri—not saint or seraphim.” 


They have, however, gotten a firm grasp upon some truth, 
and it is the positive good rather than the negative bad on 
which we must build. In a recent book issued by Longmans 
entitled ‘‘ Mankind and the Christian Church, Being an Attempt 
to Estimate the Contributions of the Great Races to the Full- 
ness of the Church of God’’, by seven bishops of the Church of 
England, Bishop Lefroy, the writer on Mohammedanism, after 
speaking of Islam, says :— 
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‘‘ There is an even larger, deeper, more vital principle which lies 
behind it, and which is indeed the secret alike of the extraordinary 
power for conquest and advance which Islam has in its best ages 
evinced, and of all that still remains of true life and health in the 
system. Not so much that God is One, as that God zs... . this is 
beyond question the truth which sank into the soul of Mohammed 

. this it is which has been the strength of Mohammedan rulers 
and armies alike . . . this it is in so far as it is still in any true sense 
operative among Mohammedans, which gives at once that backbone 
of character, that firmness of determination and strength of will, and 
also that uncomplaining patience and submission in the presence of 
the bitterest misfortune which characterize and adorn the best 
adherents of the creed .. . Deeper even than the unity goes the 
reality of the existence of God—of His presence and His power— 
and this I put unhesitatingly as the fundamental truth of Moham- 
medanism .... We greatly need to be recalled to that deepest 
note of Mohammedan teaching, and to hear again that ultimate 
declaration of the existence of God: —‘I am thatI am’. This then 
is the first contribution which I believe Mohammedan races will 
bring to the Christian church as they are themselves gathered into 
its fold.’’ 


Correspondence, 


‘TRANSLATIONS WANTED.”’ 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Your correspondent 
‘‘'Y’’ has asked some interesting 
questions (in the July RECORDER) 
to which others may have al- 
ready replied for the August 
number, not yet published as I 
write. 

There is no difficulty about 
the word ‘‘ characteristic’’, and 
the only difficulty in the word 
‘“*historical’’ is that it suggests 
a written collection of records, 
but really refers to attested facts 
of the past. In rendering the 
word ‘‘moral’’, the characters 
(much used by Chu Hsi) 
are useful as regards the indi- 
vidual and 3 f as regards the 
moral realm generally. It is 


hardly possible to distinguish be- 
tween such synonyms as “rights” 
and ‘‘privileges’’. There are 
‘‘privileges’’ which are not 
“rights’’ (as in question b) 
and ‘‘ rightful privileges’’ (as in 
question a). ‘‘ Emotional ’’ must 
be dealt with in a somewhat 
round-about way. ‘‘ Personal- 
ity ’’—human—has a new set of 
terms to express it ;—Divine, 
can be suggested, if not fully 
expressed. 

I beg to submit the following, 
for emendation by your various 
sinologue readers :— 


Moral. 


(a). The result has been claim- 
ed as a moral victory. 


— 
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(b). The moral condition of 
the people was deplorable. 


HRKE TMB 


Characteristic. 


(a). The characteristic features 
of the country were— 


(b). The chief characteristics | 


of the people were— 


Privilege. 
(a). The rights and privileges 
of the people. 


HE 
(b). To rightly appreciate our 


Christian privileges we should— 
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Historic or Historical. 


(a). The special revelation of 
Christ has been individual and 
historic (taken in the sense of 
subsequent history). 


(b). We will first treat the 
subject from a historical stand- 


point. 


Emotions or Emotional. 


(a). His emotional nature was 
manifest in his tears. 


(b). He was a man chiefly 
governed by wrong emotions. 
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Personality. 


(a). He was a man with a 
striking personality. 


(b). The personality of the 
Spirit. 


Bie. 


Yours very truly, 


W. ARTHUR CORNABY, 


(Editor of 7a Tung Pao and 
ee Si Chiao Hui Pao). 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of | 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: I was greatly in- 
terested in an article by my 
friend, Dr. Seymour, in a late 
RECORDER, in which he describes 
a recent development in his Sun- 
day School work. No one who 
is acquainted with him will be 
surprised to hear of the progress 
of this great work under his care. 
His experience in the matter of 
examinations on the S. S. lessons 
is of special interest to me, as we 
have tried a similar plan with 
encouraging success. 

In the summer of 1905 the 


‘writer made up his mind to pro- 


pose such a plan. At our annual 
Association the plan was laid be- 
fore the brethren ‘and heartily 
adopted by them. The scheme 
called for a course of lessons 
extending over a period of seven 
years, with examinations an- 
nually. All the members of the 
churches are to be urged to 
continue the study till the full 
course is completed. All mem- | 
bers received after the adoption | 
of this scheme are to be required 
to give a promise that they will 
persevere until the course is 
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finished. Public recognition is 
to be given to all who complete 
this course and from them are 
generally to be _ selected the 
officers and teachers of the Sun- 
day Schools. They are also to 
have first place in the classes for 
teacher training which it is 
proposed to conduct in the fu- 
ture. For the purpose of putting 
this scheme into effect two com- 
mittees were appointed. One 
‘was to secure the immediate 
adoption and superintend the 
study of the lessons recommended 
on the part of all the members of 
the various churches and also to 
conduct the annual examinations. 
The other committee was to pre- 
pare annually the questions to 
be asked on examination. Of 
course in introducing an entirely 
new scheme more or less time 
was consumed. But at the close 
of the first year some eighty-five 
per cent. of the enrollment of 
our Sunday schools stood the 
examinations. I have not yet 
heard the results of the second 
year’s work on this scheme. 
While we labored under the dis- 
advantages of poorly trained 
workers, insufficient organization 
and inadequate lesson helps, 
still we had a larger number 
engaged in the study of the 
Bible, and they have done better 
work than ever before. 

. We had a series of the most 
helpful lectures on S. S. work 
here a few weeks ago that it has 
ever been my privilege to hear. 
Such great specialists as Marion 
Lawrence, M. A. Hudson and L. 
P. Leavell were among the 


The Southern Baptist . 
h 


eological Seminary is the first 
school in the world to establish 


and put into operation a chair 


of Sunday School Pedagogy as 
equal to, and co-ordinate with, 
the other chairs of the institution. 
I can bear testimony to the real 
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helpfulness of the lectures deliv- 
ered by Dr. DeMent of this chair. 

With best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the S. S. work of China, 


I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
} J. C. OWEN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


CONCERNING THE PAIR OF BUD- 
DHIST MONUMENTS AT SINGAN 


(653-4 A.D.) 
To the Editor of 
‘* THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: Permit me to ask 
through the medium of the RE- 
CORDER if there is any book 
giving any description of the pair 
of Buddhist monuments at the 
Great Pagoda ME %) south of 
Si-an city here? An attaché of 
the German Legation, Herr 
Beerschmann, whom I directed 
to them a day or two ago, was 
much interested in them and 
their design, and took photos of 
the head of one (with Buddhas 
engraved ‘thereon) and the foot 
(with a dancer in the centre and 
two luteplayers one on either 
side). He also made a draw- 
ing of the pattern that goes 
all the way round the monu- 
ments. These monuments are 
dated the fourth year of Yung 
Hui of the dynas- 
ty, and as there is very good 
reason to believe they are the 
original stones, we have in them 
a pair of monuments some 127 
years older than the Nestorian 
monument. Being built back 
into the wall of the pagoda, and 
so protected from the elements, 
they have suffered little beyond 
being somewhat frayed in the 
lower part. The lapse of some 
1,254 years has made little im- 
pression on them. They speak 
of the translation of 657 books 
in order to wash away the dust 
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and toil, and to enlighten the 
gloom ; of a visit to ask about 
the doctrine that occupied seven- 
teen years, after which the travel- 
er was thoroughly versed in the 
canons of Buddhism and had 
the desire to make it of profit. 
Then we read that because of 
China’s lack, the true text of 
India was sought by crossing the 
Ganges. This journey seems to 
have been begun in the 19th year 
of Chen Kuan (i If there 
are two visits recorded, then the 
first may have been brought about 
by the advent of Nestorianism in 
635 A.D., as seventeen years 
added to that date brings us 
nearly to the date of the monu- 
ments (653-654, A.D.). But I 
suppose conjecture on such a 
subject is almost sure to be 
wrong, not to speak of my 
own lack of skill in translat- 
ing such records. I understand 
that the second tablet speaks of 
religions as being like snow, or 
dust or sand. To be like snow 
is not good, as it melts, nor like 
dust, as it is wafted away. To 
be like sand is said to be good, 
as it abides. What is certain is 
that India and the Ganges are dis- 
tinctly mentioned. The visit to 
India referred to would be some 
250 or so years later than the visit 
made by a native of this city 
(Si-an-fu) in 399 A.D. The text 
of the monuments is written by 
Ch‘ii Sui-liang Hi. 
Believe me, yours sincerely, 

FRANK MADELEY. 

Si-an-fu. 


GOSPEL WORK IN THE FAMINE 
DISTRICTS. 
To the Editor of: — 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: During intervals 
in the distribution of later relief 
and after the completion of the 
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work in districts little affected 
by the distress of last winter, 
special effort has been made by 
the local missions to reach with 


the Gospel those among whom 


relief work was carried on. 
Foreign workers and Chinese 


evangelists have temporarily re- 


inforced the: local staffs, preach- 
ing in many centres to the 
throngs who flocked about eager 
to listen, and distributing hun- 
dreds of pages of Gospel litera- 
ture, both at reduced prices and 
free of charge. Watered by the 
prayers of Christians in many 
lands the seed of the Word, 
thus scattered on such fertile 
soil, cannot be without the 


_ promise of a plenteous harvest of 


souls! The altruistic character 
of Christian missions seems to 
have dawned upon all classes in 
the famine districts, and it is 
not enough to say that they are 
favorably inclined toward the 
Gospel as the result, for many 
manifest a veal desire to obtain 
the Bread of Life, who alone can 
satisfy the cravings of the human 
soul. The hearty reception every- 
where had by the workers after 
the famine, augurs well for the 
future! The citadel of anti- 
foreignism in the famine work— 
Hai-cheo—recently opened its 
doors to the Southern Presby- 
terian Mission after years of 
exclusion and after steadily re- 
fusing foreign relief, which saved 
the hundreds of thousands from 
starvation in adjoining counties. 
Now the sentiment has happily 
changed. Elements of danger 
from those coming about from 
unworthy motives at such a 
time, are not to be overlooked 
but tactfully met, that the work 
of teaching the fundamental 
truths of Christianity to those 
who have, while partaking of its 
benefits, been not unmindful of 
the higher lesson to be learned 
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thereby may go on. A proof 
that, as the result of relief work, 
‘‘a great and effectual door is 
opened’’ for the Gospel was 
given us during intervals in the 
distribution of the final $39,000 
of relief, ending in May, 1908. 
Meetings overflowed, the Spirit 
was outpoured, and the local 
Christians went through the 
district worked by the C. I. M. 
preaching the Word, seventy 
towris and cities being thus 
reached and many inquirers 
found. May the coming years 
gather an abundant fruitage of 
blessing as the result of the 
seed being dropped in the wait- 
ing soil, furrowed by the recent 
terrible suffering and distress of 
the famine districts ! 
C. E. PARSONS. 

An-king. 


A PROTEST. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Will you allow me 
the use of your columns to utter 
a protest and a warning against 
the specious and unfriendly prop- 
aganda of particular views of 
Church ordinances and govern- 
ment that is being carried on by 
the widespread circulation, gra- 
tuitously, of the book ‘‘ The 
Church of Christ’’, by A 
Laynian, and now again by the 
translation into Chinese, and 
gratuitous circulation of 
same book.* As I pointed out 
to the publishers of the original 
work, who asked for opinions, 
the author sets out to prepare a 
scheme for a universal Church, 
but soon one finds that the 
Church can only by entered by 
those who believe in adult and 
immersionist baptism and the 
Congregational form of Church 
government. Both the features 
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of this illiberal view are retained 
in the translation, and while pro- 
testing against this narrowing of 
the union platform I would ask 
those who do not hold the view of 
the author and his translator to 
think carefully before they put 
into circulation a book with so 
fine a name afid so narrow a view. 
While writing thus I feel sure 
that this veiled propaganda has 
not the consent of the leaders 
among our Baptist brethren. 


Yours sincerely, 
PRESBYTER. 


IMAGES OF CONFUCIUS. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ Tue CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: With regard to Mr. 
W. H. Geller’s inquiry concern- 
ing images of Confucius in China. 

Two years ago the writer was 
visiting the province of Szechuan, 
and when in the city of Luchow 
(ve FH) visited the Confucian 
temple, in which was an image of 
Confucius. It was of very dark 
colour, and was placed behind 
the Confucian tablet. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 

T. WINDSOR. 
(Of Kweichow province.) 


QUERY. 


To the Editor of 
‘<THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: In looking at the 
Chinese translation of ‘‘ The 
Church of Christ’’ this morning, 
I came across this amazing state- 


ment: ‘‘ wR... RAZ 
H £ I don’t know 
who is responsible for the inser- 
tion of that ‘‘%’’, but trust 
there are no other errors of a 
similar nature. 

You will find it on page 65b. 


Yours truly, 
WILSON H. GELLER. 
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Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. The custom 
of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


Islam: A Challenge to Faith. By 

Samuel M. Zwemer. 

This is a text-book issued by 
the Student Volunteer Movement, 
dealing with the needs and op- 
portunities of the Mohammedan 
world. The author has been 
some sixteen years in Arabia 
and speaks therefore with author- 
ity on the practical aspects of the 
question of Mohammedanism. 
Considering the limitations of the 
book (the whole volume consists 
of less than three hundred pages) 
this is the finest study of Islam 
in small compass that we have 
seen. So far as it concerns the 
Mohammedan world proper, it is 
apparent that Dr. Zwemer is 
thoroughly up-to-date and has 
read carefully the authorities on 
the subject. It was not to be 
expected that the work could 
deal in the same authoritative 
way with Mohammedanism in 
India and in the Far East. 
Still, even in these matters, the 
survey of the Moslem world out- 
side the Near East is genuinely 
satisfactory. 

‘The Christian world will have 
to awake to the fact that Moham- 
medanism in Africa is making 
conquests at an enormous rate, 
and provides the most serious 
opposition to the conquests of 
Christianity in the world that is 
to be found. We are quite sure 
that no one can read this work 
of Dr. Zwemer’s, or any other 
fair survey of Mohammedanism, 
either in its origin or in its 
ethical results, without realizing 
that the Mohammedan world 


needs Christ as sorely as the 
more flagrantly heathen and poly- 
theistic countries of the earth. 
Some of the passages of Dr. 
Zwemer’s writing are of a very 
high order and the whole is 
delightful reading. The follow- 
ing appeal to Christendom to 
take on the missionary enthu- 
siasm of the laity in Islam isan | 
admirable example of his force- 
ful, convincing style. He says :— 


All ranks of Moslem society are 
propagandists. By the incessant push- 
ing of their faith by the mass of their 
believers, and not only by the power 
of the sword, Islam grew to its gigantic 
proportions. And if they used the 
sword, so also can we. ‘The Word of 
God is sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.’ Zaz blade we can all wield. 
It is a better sword than theirs, and 
slays to give life eternal. 

If they did so much with theirs, 
surely we can do more with ours. We 
can do it, if we will. We have a 
better message, a more glorious faith, 
a higher motive, a richer reward, a 
more certain victory, a nobler inspira- 
tion, a better comradeship, and a 
Leader before whose great white 
throne and great white life the mock 
majesty and the whitewashed im- 
morality of Mohammed shrink in 
abject terror. 7Zhey did it for Mo- 
hammed. Shall we not do it for our 
Saviour, and in the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ? 

We presume copies of this 
book can be secured through the 
Y. M. C. A. headquarters in 
Shanghai, and would recommend 
it to all who are interested in 
this subject. 

W.N. B. 
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Present-Day Conditions in China. 
By Marshall Broofnhall, B.A., Ed- 
itorial Secretary, China Inland Mis- 
sion. With maps, diagrams, and 
illustrations. Pp. 58. 

The author states that the 
object of the book is to give in 
brief outline, not for the special- 
ist, but for the general reader, 
some particulars of the great and 
rapid movements which are tak- 
ing place to-day within the Chi- 
nese Empire. He points out 
that nearly every event to which 
he has referred, has happened 
within the last twelve or fifteen 
months. His hope is that with- 
in the pages of the book he may 
show the claims of China upon 
the sympathy of those who may 
desire the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the Empire. He be- 
lieves that the time of China’s 
visitation has arrived, and that 
only blindness to God’s purpose 
for the world, and careless in- 


difference to the immortal welfare ~ 


of countless millions of souls, can 
permit a spirit of wicked apathy 


to exist in presence of such tre-_ 


niendous issues. | 

The wonderful progress of the 
Empire in material things is 
dwelt upon. While such is rec- 
ognised as showing that China 
is moving, yet the question 
forces itself upon one, Do these 
things necessarily mean progress 
in the truest sense? Is the coun- 
try moving onward to blessing, 
or backward to a worse condition 
than the past ? 

The great Reform Movement 
in its many phases is presented. 
The Educational Reform; The 
Opium Reform ; Government Re- 
form; Manchu and Chinese 
Equality. A chapter discusses 
the New Spirit of Nationalism, 
in which is shown how the 
country which has so long been 
merely provincial in sentiment 
as well as in government, is now 
being knit together and being 
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swayed as tlever before by united 
impulses and feelings. Within 
the Church this feeling of na- 
tional independence is also mani- 
festing itself, and it will require 
the. utmost tact and wisdom on 
the part of the missionaries if 
they are to maintain a helpful 
influence in the years to come. 

Other chapters discuss : 

The Forces of Disorder. 

China and the World. 


From the Chinese Point of View. 
The Recent Famine. 


After showing that the great 
need of the land is moral and 
spiritual which can only be satis- 
fied by a knowledge of, and be- 
lief in, God’s Word, the Spiritual 
destitution of the people is set 
forth, and the book is concluded 
with a splendid Call to Sacrifice, 
in which is shown that the task 
before the Church is one that 
calls for the best we can give, 
‘Unless Calvary be other than 
we believe, it speaks of immeas- 
urable loss to the sinner who 
needs, yet knows not of its sal- 
vation ; it speaks of unutterable 
love and sacrifice on God’s part 
to make such salvation possible 
to man; and it appeals with 
deepest pathos, and yet with the 
commanding awe of God Him- 
self to those men and women 
who profess his name to do all 
and to count no sacrifice too 
great, to let this mystery of 
Christ’s dying love be made 
known to every creature.’’ 


J. W. P. 


That Epoch-making Novel :— 
The ‘‘ religious novel’’ of Rev. 
Wm. J. Dawson, D.D., called ‘‘ A 
Prophet in Babylon’’, has now 
been before the public long 
enough to enable its readers to 
judge of its merits. (Or.Dawson, 
it may be recollected, is a former 
Wesleyan minister who went 
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over to the Congregationalists 
and then went over to America. ) 
Dr. Hillis, the well known pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
(Mr. Beecher’s former parish), 
who introduced Mr. Dawson to 
America, preached a_ resonant 
sermon on the book when it first 


appeared some months ago, cor-. 
dially endorsing it and regard-. 


ing it as.a great contribution to 
current thought. On the other 
hand, Mr. Wm. E. Curtis, the 
famous correspondent of the 
Chicago Record-Herald (who has 
been everywhere and seen every- 
thing), wrote a long review of it 
from the advance sheets, showing 
its inadequacy and general futil- 
ity, closing with the expression 
of his opinion that the author 
would be sorry that he ever 
wrote it. After somewhat mature 
consideration of the volume we 
are inclined wholly to agree with 
Mr. Curtis. Weare glad to have 
a popular preacher who sees the 
folly of present-day club religion 
leave his ‘tony’ church and 
found a League of Service—‘‘a 
league of those who love in behalf 
of those who suffer’’. This is 


very noble and quite the correct. 


thing of course. But what we 
want to know is, how he does it, 
and on this we find very little 
light. There is an opening and a 
spectacular meeting where some 
twenty thousand people listen to 
Mr. Gaunt’s eloquence in Madi- 
son Square Garden, and there is a 
providentially opportune ‘‘ able- 
editor’’ who backs the scheme 
up. But when we come to the 
work itself we find it merely 
a replica of any Salvation Army 
enterprise, and we are not told 
what comes of-atiything so boldly 
begun. When Mr. Dawson came 
to America four years ago his 
head and his heart were full of 
‘* The Evangelistic Note’’ which 


he said had resounded within 
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him in London, and he was will- 
ing to have it do the same in 
America. Thousands awaited 
his evangelistic campaign with 
intensest eagerness until they 
slowly realized that the ‘‘ evan- 
gelistic note’’ was in reality a five 
hundred dollar bill. After that 
they lost their interest, and we 
do not think that ‘‘ A Prophet 
in Babylon’’ will do much to 
revive it. (Fleming H. Revell 


Co. $1.50.) 
a. 8. 


Our Mission in North China—being a 
short record of Methodist New Con- 
nexion Missionary Work, by Rev. 
John Hedley, F.R.G.S. Pp. 188. 


This Methodist body, now 
uniting with two other Method- 
ist bodies, to be called the 
United Methodist Church, began 


its mission in 1859. The only 


fault we have to find with Mr. 
Hedley’s book is that it is too 
short. In twelve very condensed 
chapters he fills 186 pages, but 
the pages are too small; of course, 
that is not his fault. He was 
limited in space and as limited 
in prospective readers, that is, 
he writes exclusively for those 
who recognize ‘‘Our Mission.’’ 
Now a mission with a history of 
forty-eight successful and event-. 
ful years, ought to interest more 
than a _ single denomination. 
Mr. W. E. Soothill thought so 
about Wenchow and got a pub- 
lisher to agree with him. Re- 
sult—a volume read with delight 
and profit by thousands who 
never had even heard the name 
of the Methodist Free Church. 
Give Mr. Hedley a chance and 
he will produce something just as 
good as ‘‘ A Missionin China.’’ 
These little chapters on How 
the Old Dreamer led them to > 
Laoling, What the Boxers did 
for us, How a Missionary spends 
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his time, Our work among wom- 
en and girls, and so on merely 
tantalise the missionary reader, 
He wauts more, and so we think 
does the lay reader. The day 
is past for skeletons; we want 
them clothed with flesh. We 
are glad to note that Mr. Cand- 
lin is at work on a life of John 
_ Innocent, the revered pioneer of 
the mission. We hope it will 
become better known than the 
life of the other pioneer, William 
Nelthorpe Hall. 


The Call of Korea. By Horace G. 
Underwood, for twenty-three years 
a missionary in Korea. Illustrated. 
F. H. Revell Co. 1908, 


This volume of less than 250 
pages consists of six chapters, of 
which the first three are descrip- 
tive of the country and the peo- 
ple and the later ones of the 
missionary work in its history, 
its present condition, and appa- 
rent prospects. With the story 
of this phenomenal development 
those who live in the Far East 
are measurably familiar, but that 
as yet it has made an altogether 
inadequate impression on the 
churches at home is shown by 
the insufficient number of re- 
cruits to the ranks of the work- 
ers. Mr. Underwood points out 
the influence exerted upon mis- 
sions in Korea by a visit from 
Dr. and Mrs. Nevius in 1890, 
who strongly urged the adoption 
of the main feature of the plan 
known by Dr. Nevius’ name, and 
which in Korea, at least, appears 
to have brought forth abundant 
fruit in a harvest elsewhere un- 
matched. Nearly sixteen pages 
take the place of an Index, and 
consist of questions on the text 
in the evident expectation that 
it will be adopted in mission 
study classes. There is no at- 
tempt at literary style and there 
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are sumerdue repetitions. The 
Tiumen (Tu men) River is mis- 
printed ‘ Turnen,’ and Mr. Clay 
appears for Maclay. The price 
of the book is only 75 cents 
(gold), which ought to have an 
extensive and fruitful circula- 


tion. 
A. H. S. 


The Marches of the Mantze. By P. H. 
Edgar, missionary on the Tibetan 
Border. Preface by Cecil Polhill. 
Size 5 x 8, pages 67, binding cloth. 
Mechanical work, first class. Hand- 
somely illustrated. China Inland 
Mission, Shanghai. 

In the Preface are these words : 
The Marches of the Mantze is 
the Chinese designation of that 
large tract of country situated to 
the west of Szechwan and east 
of Tibet. Of this country little 
is known at present and less 
has been published. As this dis- 
trict is now entering upon a néw 
era in its history, the following 
particulars, by one who has 
resided there for many years, — 
cannot fail to be of interest. 
Whether it be to the missionary 
who seeks to preach the Gospel 
where Christ has not been nam- 
ed, or the student of history and 
geography, all that pertains to a 
hitherto unknown land, must ap- 
peal with power. 

The author is well qualified to 
write on this theme. Not only 
has he spent some years on the 
China-Tibetan frontier, but he 
is also an ardent explorer to the 
manor born, a keen observer, an 
interesting and graphic writer, 
and an original thinker on all 
the points and questions con- 
cerning the Tibetans and the 
hill tribes. We wish for the 
book a wide circulation and a 
careful reading. No one who 
obtains it and reads it, will 
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Religion in Tientsin, by Frederick 
Brown, F.R.G.S. Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, Shanghai, 1908. Pp. 
61. Illustrated. $1.10. 

This is a paper read before 
the Tientsin Missionary Asso- 
ciation, and in five chapters 
describes the Four Religions, 
Superstitions, Temples, Christian- 
ity, and Churches for Foreigners 
in Tientsin. One of the most 
interesting photographs is that 
of four Christians of the M. E. 
Church, Tientsin, who were 
gathered from heathenism after 
they were sixty years of age. 
Missionaries in Tientsin will of 
course find the book most useful, 


but those belonging to other 


branches of service would also 

rofit by a reading of it. Mr, W. 
i. Ellis, the clever correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia papers, 
who has done such good service 
in the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, wrote several times 
about the congestion of mission- 
aries at the ports. Incidentally 
Mr. Brown proves that Tientsin, 
with its million people, is a¢ con- 
gested with missionaries. Only 
five men for evangelistic work, 
of course the institutions must 
have more, e.g., thirteen for 
schools, three for hospitals, three 
for Bible Societies, and three 
business agents. Even Shanghai 
itself, the centre of everybody’s 


inspections, could show that in- | 


stead of congestion, there is 
positive neglect of its people, 
evangelisticall 


— Press, Shanghai. Price 15 

cen 

This little book is designed to 
supplement the book of the same 
name by Mrs. J: B. Mateer. This 
former book contained music to 
almost all the hymns in the 
Mandarin Presbyterian Hymnal. 
The present booklet supplies 
deficiencies, and also adds tunes 
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for the supplementary hymns 
subsequently added to the Hym- 
nal. An index to the Hymnal is 
also added, giving first lines of 
all hymns in the Hymnal con- 
secutively, also suggesting tunes 
which might be used with each 
hymn, indicating the same by 
the number of the tune in the 
tune book. It is hoped that this 
may aid in using the eune-book 
in church services. 


Where the Book Speaks, or Mission 
Studies in the Bible. By Archibald 
McLean, President of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society. F, 
H, Revell Co., N. Y., icago, 
Toronto, London and Edinburgh. 
This is a volume of twenty- 

one discourses on missionary 

topics by one who is an expert 
in their treatment. It would 
have been better to have called 
the book by its sub-title only, 
which is both descriptive and 
suggestive, neither of which is 
true of the words ‘‘ Where the 

Book Speaks.’’ As a compan- — 

ion to the numerous volumes on 

mission study it ought to have a 

wide reading, Its chapters might 

well be put into Chinese and 
published in our most widely 
circulated religious papers. 


&. Doctrinal Catechism. 


Those who have used this 
catechism will confer a favor if 
they will write me suggestions as 
to improvements init. It is my 


object to make it a _ simple, 


concise, accurate, comprehensive 
statement of doctrine, specially 
adapted to teaching inquirers’ 
classes and schools. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. 
I want to know how it tastes so 
as to revise for the third edition. 


‘Very truly, 
HuGcH W. WHITE. 
Hsuchowfu, via Chinkiang. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Mac Millan and Company’s Books. 


Dictionary of the English and Ger- 
man Languages, by Williath James. 
Fofty-first edition, entirely re-writ- 
ten and greatly enlarged. German- 
English and English-German in one 
volume. Price 4s, 6d. 


Well arranged, with the usual 
lists of irregular verbs in both 
German and English. Also a 
full list of abbreviations com- 
monly used in English, though 
this feature has not been repeated 
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in the German side of the lexicon. 
Type clear and not too small. 
A most convenient volume. 


English Literature for Secondary 
Schools :— 


Hawthorne’s Wonder - book for 
Girls and Boys. Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Containing all the 
tales in the Wonder-book, except 
‘‘The Gorgon’s Head;”’ and also 
omitting the introductions and epi- 
logues to several tales, Price Is. 

A Book of Poetry. Edited by G, 


Dowse, M.A. Illustrative of Eng- 
lish History. Part 1 (A.D. 6t- 
1485). Price od. 


atthe 


Missionary News. 


Women’s Work Among Shansi 
Mountains. 


Miss F. I. Morris, writing from 
Kie-hsiu-sha, gives the following 
interesting account of a visit to a 
lonely mountain village :— 

‘*Six weeks have been spent 
in visiting the people in their 
homes, and it has been most en- 
couraging to see that family wor- 
ship and the daily study of God’s 
Word is being given a more and 
more prominent place in the 
homes of the Christians. The 
Christians and enquirers are ea- 
ger to be taught, and delight to 
have us visit their homes for 
the purpose of opening up the 
Scriptures to them. I visited 
one home away up among the 
mountains, over forty miles away 
from our Mission station, and 
though the wife and family had 
never been in to receive teaching, 
and we had never before visited 
the house, it was surprising to 
find that they could tell with 
wonderful accuracy many of the 
Bible stories. The husband, and 
father of the family, had certain- 
ly done all in his power to im- 
part what he had learned while 


in the Bible classes hefe, and in 
addition had read the Bible and 
explained the meaning of the 
portions read every evening to 
his family. I found, however, 
while staying in the home, that 
they were still under law, and 
that he had not won his family 
by love to believe in Christ, but 
had, because of being the head 
of the house, forced thet to re- 
ceive what he believed. As 4 
result his wife had made up her 
mind not to believe and to do 
all in her power to hinder her 
children from believing, though 
they outwardly received the 
teaching. I explained to her the 
other side and invited her to 
come in for our Bible classes for 
women. She at once said she 
would like to comie, but it seem- 
ed impossible for her to do so as 
she had a young baby, and the 
road over the motntains is so 
steep and rugged. To our sur- 
prise, however, she was one of 
the earliest to arrive for the first 
class for women, having come all 
the way on a poor stumbling 
donkey, carrying the baby in her 
arms. Several times when going 
and coming over this rough road I 
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had to dismount, as I dared not 
ride down the steep incline ; but 
she, with her small feet, could 
not do that, and in addition held 
her child. We thanked God 
when we saw her, for we felt 
that nothing but the influence 
and impelling power of His 
Holy Spirit could have induced 
her to come. She remained for 
seventeen days, and went back 
an utterly changed woman. One 
day in the class she burst into 
tears, and on being asked why 
she wept she replied that she 
felt so ashamed and sorry that 
she had hindered so greatly her 
children and husband from obey- 
ing the Lord when He had done 
so much for her and all of them. 
We were studying the life of 
Christ, and had come to the cru- 
cifixion. She has gone back to 
her home among the mountains 
to do all in her power to help 
both children and husband to 
follow Christ. Will you not 
pray for her and the family, as 
they are the only ones for miles 
around who know anything of 
the love of Jesus? They hope 
to send their little girl to our 
girls’ school and their eldest 
son to our boys’ school next 
autumn.’’ . 


Mothers’ Prayer Union. 


The following account by Mrs. 
Edward Hunt of the establish- 
ment of a Mothers’ Prayer Union 
in connection with the C. I. M. 
church in Wenchow, Chekiang, 
will, we think, be read with inter- 
est, and if we mistake not will 
prove of value to many engaged 
in pastoral or women’s work as 
suggesting a plan full of prom- 
ise for encouraging Chinese 
Christian parents in their duty 
of the prayerful Christian train- 
ing of their children. Mrs. E. 
Hunt writes: ‘‘We have just 
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started here a Mothers’ Prayer 
Union for the Christian women, 
who undertake{ to pray every 
Sunday evening’ for their own 
children and the children of all 
the other members, remembering 
definitely any special requests 
which have been brought to 
their notice. The subject was 
first broached to them at a pray- 
er meeting for ‘‘families and 
relatives ’’’ during the first week 
of Chinese New Year. Those 
who were present then seemed 


very pleased with the idea, so it 


was mentioned and explained at 
the women’s Sunday classes, and 
those who:wished to join were 
invited to give in their names. 
Over thirty names were given in 
almost at once, so a card of 
membership was drawn up and 
printed in Chinese, and those 
who had joined were invited to 
meet on Thursday, March 1oth, 
at 2.30 o’clock. Unfortunately 
the day was very wet, so only 
between twenty and thirty were 
able to come, but more than fifty 
names had been sent in by that 
time, and a few joined then who 
had not previously done so. The 
origin and object of the Union 
was again briefly explained to 
them, and they were reminded 
of the need of carefully training 
their children from their earliest 
years, both by precept and ex- 
ample, as well as praying for 
them. A special point was made 
of the strength and help that 
fellowship in prayer and sym- 
pathy with others gives, and the 
prayers that followed showed 
that this point particularly went 
home, as many confessed that 
they had neglected to pray even 
for the children of those who 
were well known to them. 

‘* Those who have no children 
of their own can join as associate 
members. Up to the present 
date, March 26th, we have 
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_eighty-six,members, mostly from 
Uen-cheo city and _ suburbs, 


though a few belong to an out- 
station, where Mrs. Menzies has 


been holding a women’s Bible 


school, and we expect some 


more additions from another out-. 


station where she is at present. 
Most of these eighty-six are 
communicants, though some en- 
quirers have joined. They have 
taken it up very heartily and 
seem to feel it a privilege to be 
linked with so many Christian 
sisters all over the world in 
prayer for their families. If any 
friends would like further par- 
ticulars we shall be very pleased 
to furnish them, or to send a 
specimen of our card of member- 
ship.’’ 


Blessing in Pao-ning Boys’ School, 
Szechuan 


Mr. A. W. Large, principal of 
the school, writing in April 
says: ‘‘ The Lord has been very 
gracious in again sending us a 
good many scholars; altogether 
fifty-four at the present time. 
The schools are divided, as they 
were last year, into three sec- 
tions: (A.) The senior primary 
with twelve boys, (B.) the junior 
primary with twenty-four boys, 
and (C.) the preparatory school 
with eighteen boys. We have 
much to praise the Lord for in 
the continued apparent interest 
of the boys in their Scripture 
lessons and at the services and 
morning daily prayers. We very 
much desire of our friends their 
kind service of intercession : (1) 
that the Christians and catechu- 
mens may grow in grace and ever 
witness brightly for the Lord, 
(2) that those who have deter- 
mined to follow the Lord may 
be led of His Spirit and confess 
Him in baptism, (3) for the 
unconverted, that they may be 
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brought to Christ, and (4) for 
the masters and the general work 
of the school, that the Lord may 
be glorified in it all.’’ 

Rev. C. B. Hannah in a letter 
dated June 8th also writes: 
‘* Besides the three women bap- 
tised in the afternoon of the 
same Sunday we received ten 
school boys and one adult man 
as catechumens. The Lord is 
working in the hearts of the 
boys and girls, and the majority 
of them have now decided for 
Christ. The boys of the two 
upper schools or classes, who 
now meet together three times a 
week for prayer, have asked to 
be allowed to institute a weekly 
Bible class. It is conducted by 
themselves in turn. Some twelve 
boys, I believe, meet for prayer 
regularly thrice a week; the 
burden of their petitions being 
the salvation of unconverted 
parents. About the same num- 
ber attend the weekly Bible 
class. Attendance is quite 
voluntary at these extra meet- 
ings; the boys being left quite 
free to attend or not as they feel 
led. Though this is so, the 
numbers will, I think, increase. 
Mr. Large is much encouraged, 
and one is indeed thankful to the 
Lord for granting such bless- 
ing and setting such a seal of 
approval to the work of His 
servant.’’ 


C. I. M. Church Conference; Han- 
chong Plain, Shense. 


Mr. A. B. Lewis writes :— 
‘Now that our conference is 
over I write to inform those 
kind friends who pray for us, 
and others who are interested in 
our work, of the things the Lord 
has done for us. The date was 
first fixed for April 3, 4 and 5, 
but in the providence of God was 
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changed to the 17th, 18th and 
1oth, a very fortunate change, 
as it rained on the 2nd and 3rd. 
The Christians from the Asien 
cities controlled from Han-chong 
Fu all sent representatives, and 
we met together at Ch‘eng-ku ; 
in all one hundred and seventeen 
men and women were quartered 
at the Ch‘eng-ku station. The 
total number present at the meet- 
ings would be about two hundred. 

‘* Sin was the topic chosen for 
the first day. The second day 
was left open either for the con- 
tinuing of the first day’s subject, 
or for s ing on any other 
which the Holy Spirit might 
indicate. As a matter of fact, 
‘Sin’, its awful character, its 
depth, its seriousness, and the 
way in’ which it displeases God, 
occupied practically the whole 
three days. 

‘On the second day we began 
to see a deeper work ; after some 
very straight talking, conviction 
seemed to steal over most of 
those who were present. God 
seemed very near, and, to use the 
words of one of the Christians, 
‘He used the rod upon us.’ 
Tears were in many eyes, and all 
seemed to realize the deadly 
seriousness of sin, and what a 
hindrance and grief it was to 
God. Confessions were made, 
especially during the evening 
meeting. They followed in quick 
succession, and seemed very 
much in earnest. On Sunday 
morning at the prayer-meeting 
hearts seemed to be melted be- 
fore the Lord, sobbing could be 
heard in many places in the 
chapel and a good many of the 
prayers were interspersed with 
sighs and sobs.- Altogether we 
had a very blessed season. ‘Time 
alone will show what the per- 
manent results will be, but I 
cannot but believe they will be 
great and far-reaching.’’ 


[August 
Power of Chinese Officialk—A 
Chinese Cromwell. 


The following extract from 
the journal of Miss F. Lloyd, 
C.1I. M., Nan-pu-sze, will be read 
with interest :-— 

‘Our new official seems very 
enlightened. He is strongly op- 
posed to idolatry. He has put 
down prayers for the dead, and 
heavily fines those found prac- 
tising them. Neither will he 
allow offerings at the temples. 
On several occasions he has con- 
fiscated the things offered. One 
thing he has done is the talk of 
the whole neighbourhood. - For 
the last two hundred years, it is 
said, there has been a festival 
here in the spring to the God of 
Disease. It has always been a 
very big affair. This year he 
put out proclamations to say it 
was not to be. The whole city . 
was in great consternation about 
it, and the gentry sent in a plea 
that it might be held, as it was 
good for trade. He consented 
at last, on condition that they 
gave a large sum towards re- 
pairing the river bank; this 
they did, and so preparations | 
went on for the festival. The 
day of opening came, and a great 
number of people came into the 
city for it. There is always a 
procession on the first day. The. 
official gaye out that there were 
to be no personifications of dev- 
ils. Just as the procession was 
about to start he sent out to see, 
and found they had disobeyed 
his orders. He was extremely 
angry, had the _ transgressors 
severely beaten, and the leader, 
who had a position in the Ya- 
mén, was dismissed at once and 
beaten 4,000 blows. He also 
stopped the whole festival, which — 
was to have gone on three weeks. 
The gentry got the other offi- 
cials to go and plead that they 
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might be allowed it for a few 
days longer, but he was obdur- 
ate, and by the next morning 
every trace of the festival was 
removed.”’ 


Mission Work in the New 
Province. 


Mr. G. W. Hunter, C. I. M., 
writing from ‘Ti-hua-fu, Sin- 
kiang,on May 23rd,says: ‘‘ From 
December, 


and tracts to the people gathered 
from all parts of the district so 
as to spend the winter months in 
Ti-hua. With the aid of a mim- 
eograph I was able to print about 
1,000 Chinese calendars, which 
the people bought readily. I 
also printed quite a large number 
of Turkish tracts and sold a 
number of Gospels in Chinese, 
kindly left here for my use by 
the B. and F. Bible Society. 
During the Chinese New Year I 
had some scrolls nicely written, 
with Scripture texts in Chinese, 
Arabic and Turkish, and pasted 
them on the large doors of the 
shop. This caused quite an at- 
traction. Many came to the 
shop, and there were good op- 
portunities for preaching. From 
March st eight or ten enquirers 
have come regularly, and con- 
tinue to do so, 

‘‘On May 1st we had a snow 
storm, and for two mornings the 
mud on the streets was frozen. 
During the winter I have been 
busy preparing myself for further 
work in this province. This last 
week I have done work among 
Mohammedans in the morning 
and Chinese in the afternoon. I 
do not like to miss going out on 
the street —— on Satur- 
days, for I know that many on 
that day are praying forme. To- 
day, in spite of some little opposi- 
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tion, I felt especially helped. One 
man I had never seen before, 
spoke out boldly and wisely for 
Jesus. I hope (D. V.) to leave 
here in a few days to visit the 
Christians at Muh-li-ho.’’ 


“He gave some evangelists.” 


The following Resolution was 
unanimously passed by the Cen- 
tenary Conference :— 


‘*That we believe the time has ar- 
rived when there exists a door of great 
opportunity within our churches, and 
among large numbers who have some 
knowledge of the truth, for the minis- 
wt of men, both Chinese and rane 
who 


possess special evangelistic gi 
and that definite prayer should be 
made to God that such men may be 
raised up, who may be set apart for 


this work among all the 
churches,’’ 
All those who have rejoiced in 


the gracious work of the Spirit 
of God, convicting, cleansing, 
and empowering His church in 
Manchuria, will be glad to learn 
that the’ Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission has generously set Mr. 
Goforth free for evangelistic 
work among the churches. He 
is expecting to conduct special 
meetings in Shansi from Septem- 
ber 11th to October 19th. Your 
fellowship and co-operation by 
aad are earnestly desired on 
half of this‘ effort. 

While gratefully giving thanks 
to God for the wonderful work 
now in progress in Korea and 
Manchuria, are we each doing 
our part by persevering prayer 
to make a similar work possible 
in all parts of China? 


Chinese Evangelist, Dr. Yao. 


Mr. A. Orr-Ewing, writing 
from Ho-kou in Kiangsi, says :-— 
‘* The Lord has been working by 
His Spirit. The morning meet- 


. 
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ing for prayer, mainly led by Dr. 
Yao, is a source of true blessing. 
We had sixty-seven enquirers up 
for examination, and a number 
who wished to be questioned were 
put off. Out of these, fifty-five 
were baptized on Wednesday, 
April 15th. The Lord greatly 
helped me. There was a won- 
derful time in the afternoon. 
Dr. Yao led a prayer meeting, 
and he commenced by pouring 
out his heart in prayer. No 
foreigners were in at the time, 
and they had a remarkable ex- 
perience; the whole meeting 
being in tears or deeply moved. 
I was unable to go in at once, 
but when I did, I found some 
pouring out their hearts in a 
way I never remember in China. 
Surely the Lord was at work 
in the hearts of the people. I 
think it is safe to say I never 
examined so many with such 
striking and definite experience 
of conversion.’’ 


The German China Alliance 
Church Conference and 
Bible School, Cheh- 

kiang. 

‘“We had a very blessed con- 
ference at Songiang. About 
three hundred gathered four 
times daily in the big chapel, 
and many outsiders came also. 
After the three days’ gathering 
we had for a week Bible studies 
with all the helpers from the 
various stations and out-stations 
in the district. It proved to be 
a helpful time for them. One 
definite result of it has been the 
establishment of a Bible school 
for as many helpers as each 
station can spare for the time 
being. It is to be opened on the 
21st March and to continue for 
about four months. May I be- 
speak your interest and prayer 
for me in this difficult task that 
the Lord may bless me and the 


helpers ?’’ J. A. BEUTEL. 


— 


The Month. 


Beginning the last part of June and 
continuing throughout July, from first 
to last has been a series of calamities 
in various parts of China due to floods. 
In the first half of the month the 
rivers of Kwantung Province over- 
flowed and sweeping away artificial 
dykes and drains the flood overspread 


.the country causing dire calamity and 


destitution. Stories of the thousands 
drowned and the many thousands who 
lost their homes were printed far and 
wide in all the newspapers and awak- 
ened a benevolent response manifested 
by financial assistance. The leading 
officials of Kwantung province gave 
subscriptions. Hongkong responded 
generously; its Legislative Council for- 
warding $30,000, and in various parts 
of China subscriptions were sent to the 
committees in charge of relief. The 
Central Government forwarded 
100,000. One noteworthy subscription 
was from the Japanese merchants of 
Tokyo and Yokohama who are engaged 
in trade with South China. One other 


serious loss besides that of life and 
property is that the rice crop which 
was not ripe was in most cases com- 
pletely destroyed. Floods of a less 
serious nature occurred later in the 
month in the Yangtze Valley near 
Chungking and Hankow, causing 
suffering and loss. Traffic has had to 
be suspended for several weeks on the 
Peking-Hankow railway because of 
the overflow of the Yellow River and 
the sweeping away of bridges and . 
sections of the track. 


Construction on the German section 
of the Tientsin-Pukou (Nanking) rail- 
way was begun with public ceremonies 
at Tientsin the first of the month. 
Many prominent Chinese officials were 
— at the function and several 

undred foreign guests were invited. 
Congratulations were read from Em- 
peror William of Germany. Of im- 
portance in the connection with the 
railway is the appcintment by Viceroy 
Tuan Fang of Mr. A. H. Collinson, 
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until recently Engineer-in-chief of the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway, to be 
Advisory and Consulting Engineer of 
the Liangkiang Provinces.—Baron 
Goto, President of the South Manchu- 
ria railway, has been in Peking and 
was received in audience. ‘The ques- 
tions involving the conflicting interests 
of the Japanese and Chinese railway 
interests in Manchuria have not as yet 
been definitely settled. — American 
merchants at Mukden have protested 
to the Consul-General of that place 
against alleged preferential treatment 
by the South Manchuria Railway and 
the matter has been referred to Wash- 
ington.—The Chinese government is 
doing all it can to encourage the 
building of railways. A special dep- 
utation is being sent to Hankow and 
Szechuen to encourage the building of 
that most important pro line of 
West China and another deputation to 
Canton to hasten the completion of 
the Canton-Hankow line. It is said 
that the southern section of the Pukou- 
Tientsin line will be built with rails 
made in China at the Hanyang Iron 
Works. 


Each month records advance steps 
in the anti-opium campaign. Reports 
appearing in the Shanghai papers from 
missionaries in certain parts of Sze- 
chuen say that the opium cultivation 
in those parts appears to be reduced 
from one-half to one-fifth of what it 
was formerly.—Viceroy Chen Kuei- 
lung, of the Hukuang provinces, has 
appointed eighteen subordinates to in- 
vestigate and report the names of all 
expectant officials who smoke opium so 
they can be summarily dealt with.—The 
Commissioners appointed to deal. with 
the opium question as it concerned offi- 
cials have reported that there are still 
many metropolitan officials using the 
drug secretly and it is announced that 
they will be punished if they do not 
break off the habit within the period 
granted, namely, three months from 
May 1, 1908.—It is said that a number 
of Censors will be dispatched to the 
various provincial centers without 
knowledge of the authorities of the 
provinces to examine and report as to 
whether the edicts on the opium are 
being observed.—The first anniversary 
of the closing of the opium dens in 
Hangchow was observed by a large 
meeting the middle of this month and 
the speeches on the occasion declared 
‘that there would be no abatement in 
the campaign until the smoking and 
= of the drug were abolished.— 

e important question of making up 
for the revenue lost by the restriction 
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of the opium traffic has been taken 
up by the authorities at Peking, and 
the Ministry of Finance requests that 
permission be given to increase the 
_— of salt throughout the Empire 
y four cash per catty. It is estimated 
that this will raise about Tls. 5,000,000, 
which amount is to be divided half 
and half between the central and 
the provincial treasuries. Sentiment 
against opium in Canada has caused 
the ge by the House of Commons 
of a bill prohibiting the importation, 
manufacture and sale of opium within 
the Dominion, except for medical 
purposes. 
Tibetan affairs continue to receive 
considerable attention from Chinese 
sources, due no doubt in some meas- 
ure to the presence of the Dalai 
Lama who tarries in Shansi. It is 
considered probable that this distin- 
guished representative of Buddhism 
will visit Peking in the early fall. 
Chang Ying-tong, who recently arrived 
in Peking from Lassa, has made elab- 
orate pro s for the reorganization 
of Tibet involving the protection and 
revivifying of commerce, the construc- 
tion of telegraphs, establishment of 
post offices, and the general educa- 
tion of the people.—Seven Chinese 
monks and nuns have been deported 
from an interior city in Kwantung 
rovince because they were engaged 
in — Japanese Buddhism, and 
violence from the le was feared. 
The matter is to be adjusted by offi- 
cials in Canton.—An event that caused 
considerable disturbance in Indo- 
China was the attempt to poison by 
the use of arsenc in food of two or 


three hundred of the Hanoi garrison. 


No doubt it was inspired by the anti- 
French party who are dissatisfied with 
foreign rule but as far as known the 
movement has not reached large pro- 
portions and no further trouble is 
expected for the present.—The Minis- 
try of Finance has provided a large 
sum of money, reaching up to several 
hundred thousand taels, to turn over 
to the Viceroy of the Minche prov- 
inces to contribute toward the 

tion of the United States fleet which 
is to visit Amoy next fall. Instruc- 
tions have been forwarded that all the 
places of historic and scenic interest 
should be thoroughly repaired and 
prepared for the reception of the 
American visitors.—The demands of 
the French for damages sustained on 
the Tonking frontier have been per- 
emptorily refused and a commis- 


sion is being formed to investigate the 


whole affair. 
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_ The Pan-Anglican Church Confer- 
ence in London closed with a thank- 
offering at St. Paul’s Cathedral and a 
third of a million pounds was received. 
The Congress was a notable one in 
many particulars. The addresses cov- 
ered a wide range and the discussions 
were of a broad statesman-like char- 
acter.—The exhibition in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, London, called ‘‘ The 
Orient in London,’’ which was held 
under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society called forth many 
favorable cominents. An attempt was 
made to portray by means of various 
exhibitions the life and character of 
the people of the Orient, and to bring 
to those who have not visited the 
mission fields and to many who have 
not even thought seriously of missions 
a graphic representation of mission 
life and work and in this way make a 
distinct contribution to the general 
interest in mission work which is 
necessary for carrying out the large 
he ay for the foreign fields now 
anded by the conditions. 


A plan is being perfected for a four- 
weekly steamship service between 
Melbourne and Shanghai with a view 
to increasing the Australian trade. 
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The transhipment of goods at Hong- 
kong as demanded at present is con- 
sidered a barrier to development, 
hence this move for direct service.— 
The Chinese government, it is report- 
ed, will soon purchase three cruisers 
for the Peiyang squadron and two 
cruisers, two gun-boats and four tor- 
pedo boats for the Nanyang squadron ; 
the ships to be delivered in five years. 
A great change is being made in the 
channel of the steamers between 
Shanghai and Woosung as the result 
of the work of the Conservancy 
Bureau. The plan to change the chan- 
nel from one side of Gough island to 
the other is meeting with success. The 
work at this point is to be completed 
within two months.—The Allan Line 
of steamships is to open a service from 
the terminal port of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Continental Railway, Prince 
Rupert, to Hongkong. The ge, 
it 1s said, will be a day and a half 
shorter to Hongkong than from Van- 
couver. The S.S. Empress of China 
sailed from Vancouver July 6, and 
arrived in Yokohama, July 18 and in 
Shanghai, July 21. ‘This record of 
two weeks (counting out the day lost 
in the trip West) establishes a record 
between Vancouver and Shanghai. 
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BIRTHS. 


AT Siangyang, 4th June, to Rev. and 
Mrs. I. W. JACOBSON, Sw. Am. M. 
Covenant, a daughter (Alfhild 
Helena). 

AT Shanghai, 8th July, to Rev. and 
Mrs. W. A. ESTES, M. E. M.S., a 
son (Morris Wilbur). . 


DEATH. 


AT Peitaiho, 6th July, MARY CAROL, 
infant daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
John Griffith, C. P. M., Honan. 


ARRIVALS. 
AT SHANGHAI :— 
and July, Rev. H.R. CALDWELL, M. 


21st July, Mr: and Mrs. G. W. 
CRAM, Misses EnITH GUMBRELI and 
L. H. KEYEs, all unconnected. 


DEPARTURES. 


FROM SHANGHAI :— 


28th June, Rev. and Mrs. W. CHRIs- 
TIE and family, C. and M. A., for U. 


7th July, Mrs. F. C. Cooper and 
daughter, A. C. M., for England; Dr. 
and Mrs. O. T. LOGAN and child, 
Rey. and Mrs. G. 1. GELWICKS and 
child, all A. P. M.; Mrs. J. GOFORTH 
and two children, C. P. M., all for U. 
S. A. 


gth July, Rev. and Mrs. C. F. 
MCRAE, and Miss E. W. GRAVEs, 
A. C. M.; Mrs. T. D. HoLMEs and 
family, A. B. M. U., all for U.S. A. 


15th July, Miss M. MACDONALD, C. 
I. M, for Canada; Rev. D. T. Hunt- 
INGTON, Miss M. C. HUNTINGTON, 
Dr. E. L. WOOPWARD, and Miss I. 
PORTER, all A. C. M.; Miss W. H. 
KELLY, A. S. B. M., all for U. S. A. 


FROM TIENTSIN :— 


26th May, Mrs. I. F. DRYSDALE, B. 
and F. B. S., for England, via Siberia. 


23rd July,Rev. and Mrs. A. ARGENTO 
and two children, C. I. M., for 
Europe, via Siberia. 
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